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ARCHBISHOP FISHER’S 
VISIT TO POPE JOHN XXIII 


By 
CARDINAL BEA 


Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of All England to 

His Holiness Pope John XXIII has aroused a great deal of 
attention in the press. As inevitably happens with affairs of this 
sort, the nature and purpose of the meeting was interpreted in 
many different ways, both before and immediately after the 
event. The Holy Father himself did not mince his words when 
he said that “it has been the occasion not only of great interest 
but also of many fanciful stories.” Some commentators fancied 
that they were witnessing the preliminary steps to important 
discussions on union. Others, more realistically, stressed the pro- 
found differences in matters of faith which separate the Christians 
of the Anglican communion from the Roman Catholic Church. 
A third group refused to be excited, in the belief that a visit of 
this sort would achieve little or nothing. 

We are not concerned to pass judgment on the statements and 
forecasts of various newspapers, or to decide how well informed 
they are. We content ourselves with noting that one outcome of 
the meeting has been “to reveal the thoughts of many hearts.” 
In the reactions of the press one can observe different currents of 
thought, Anglican as well as Catholic, with eminent spokesmen 
for cach one. Some were motivated and directed primarily by 
their concern for dogmatic truth, anxious that there should be no 
giving way to compromise in matters of doctrine and that no 
dangerous confusion should arise. On the other hand, those who 
were moved primarily by their earnest desires for union felt that 
they could interpret the event as throwing wide the doors to 
understanding as a substantial breach in the barriers, and a 
promise of mutual rapprochement in the future. Others again have 
tried to steer a middle course, without betraying the truth in 

t Luke ii.35. 
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matters of doctrine or failing in charity, and taking care not to 
compromise what might possibly be the first steps on the long 
road towards union. Further, some sections of the press, each 
according to their own lights, have presumed to observe in 
Vatican circles, either an attitude of prudent reserve, even of 
coldness, or one of friendly understanding and warm goodwill. 

Appearances notwithstanding, it is not entirely a waste of time 
to recall these various opinions and observations, despite their 
ephemeral nature. For they reveal how complex is the subject 
under discussion and show how different points of view can 
influence the various attitudes we adopt. Unfortunately news- 
papers frequently publish superficial and hasty opinions, because 
they do not take these differing points of view into consideration 
and are, therefore, unable to make balanced judgments. It seems 
worth while, therefore, to analyse, at least bricfly, some of the 
opinions that have been expressed about Dr. Fisher’s visit. For 
this kind of meeting could casily be a frequent occurrence; and, 
in fact, it does occur frequently in our world that Christians of 
different faiths come into frequent and prolonged contact with 
one another. We need a clear understanding of the theological 
principles which should govern such contacts: one which would 
enable us rightly to judge the behaviour of the principals in an 
event of this sort, and which would help us to regulate our own 
conduct in similar circumstances according to the dictates of our 
faith. 

1. The first principle is not merely personal integrity in matters 
affecting the faith, but also the duty of safeguarding Catholic 
dogma in its entirety. The reason for this is clear: the unity of 
Christians cannot be built on the betrayal of truth. Unity is above 
all “unity through faith in the Son of God and fuller knowledge 
of him.”! This love of truth, which is indeed an obligation 
imposed on all, in the eyes of the Catholic Church carries with 
it a special mark of loyalty to the person of Christ, her Divine 
Founder. It is not the Church’s task to preach her own discoveries, 
the fruits of her own reflection, but to propound what Jesus has 
taught her; her office is to bear witness to Him, to hand on the 
sacred deposit of Faith confided to her by her Divine Master.? 
This serious obligation explains her inflexible attitude, one which 


* Cf. Ephesians iv. 13. 
2 Cf. Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8; ii. 32; iii. 15; v. 32; x. 39; 1 Cor. xi. 23; xv. 11. 
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appears in the New Testament itself in matters touching this 
fidelity to the Divine teaching." 

This inflexibility may surprise and even antagonise the people 
of today. But if it is examined closely enough, one can see it, even 
in its austerity, as loving concern for both faithful and for those 
who stray, as well as a desire to safeguard the truth, and the unity 
of the faith. 

2. The second principle, equally essential, is that of charity. 
This is too obvious to require explanation; it is rather a question 
here of pointing out the particular aspect of charity which con- 
cerns us, namely, charity towards our separated brethren. Clearly 
we are not dealing simply with the charity we owe all men—a 
charity so magnificently described by St. Paul in the thirteenth 
chapter of his epistle to the Corinthians, and possessed by him 
to such an heroic degree that he was willing to be separated from 
Christ for the sake of non-believing Jews, “his own kinsmen by 
race.”2 We are more nearly concerned with charity towards 
Christians, or, as the Holy Father prefers to express it, towards 
“our brothers,” for they are our brothers, even though separated 
from the Catholic Faith. In fact the encyclical on the Sacred 
Liturgy, Mediator Dei, states explicitly that those validly baptised 
“become by common right, members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ the Priest’: a precise summary of Pauline teaching.3 
Canon law, in its turn, echoes this doctrine when it declares that 
a person, validly baptised, becomes a member of the Church of 
Christ, with all the rights and duties of a Christian, save only in 
those cases where an obstacle prevents a person enjoying the use 
of these rights.4 Sufficient attention has not always been paid to 
the fact that the Holy Father does not hesitate to call all separated 
Christians brothers—and even sons; and the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body enables us to understand why he does so. In the 
Encyclical Ad Petri cathedram which outlines the programme of 
the future Oecumenical Council he turns to them and says: 
“Allow us to call you brothers and sons with sincere love... . 
We are speaking to all those who are separated from us, as to our 
brethren, and use the words of St. Augustine: ‘whether you wish 
it or not you are our brothers. And you will only cease to be so 
when you cease to call God Our father.’’’ It is a question, then, 


1 Matt. xviii. 17; Acts xx. 39; 1 Cor. iv. 21; v. 4-11; Tit. i. 13; 1 Tim. i. 19. 
2 Cf. Rom. ix. 3. 3 1 Cor. xii. 13; Gal. iii. 26 ff. 4 C.LC. Can. 87. 
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of the charity which must exist between brothers, and of a love 
which the Holy Father, the father of all, feels for his children. 
This love is correlative of the maternal love of Holy Mother 
Church for her children. And hence it follows that it is the duty 
of the Church not only to preserve intact the integrity of the 
Catholic Faith but also to show a mother’s love for all her 
children. By baptism they have become members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and, by that very fact, the Church’s children: 
even though some are deprived of the full use of their rights 
because they are visibly separated from her. The love which 
Holy Mother Church has for them is a love full of sorrow and 
anxiety because they are deprived of so many heavenly gifts and 
“aia The words of God in Holy Scripture, “Can a mother 
orget her own child and not be moved with pity for the fruit of 
her womb?”? refer to this love. The Church cannot possibly 
forget these children of hers, because her motherhood is of 
supernatural origin, inspired by the infinite love of the Blessed 
Trinity itself. So she has the right to say, using the words of God: 
“Even if these mothers should forget you, I will never forget 
you.”3 If for any reason a child does not know, and hence does 
not recognise, his own mother, she, nevertheless, does not cease 
to be his mother nor he the fruit of her womb; it is impossible 
for her not to have for her child a mother’s love and tenderness. 
In the same way the Church never fails to have a deep and tender 
affection for all her children, though they may be visibly separated 
from her, and this affection can never be belied. 

These two essential principles, outlined above, enable us to 
understand how delicate the situation is for those responsible for 
the welfare of the Church on the occasion of a visit of the head 
of a separated communion. The mission confided to the Church 
by her Divine Head and Master requires her to hand on to all 
men the sacred deposit of the faith which He has committed to 
her, in all its purity, and to safeguard its unity. Thus she cannot 
compromise in matters of dogma and must avoid any equi- 
vocation which might endanger the faith of any of her children— 
either those visibly united to her or separated from her. She must 
carefully avoid any attitude which might engender doubts about 
the Faith taught by her; give rise to obscurities which would 
detract from the clarity and purity of the faith and might seem 

! Cf. the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi. 2 Isa. xlix. 15. 3 Ibid. 
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to encourage a certain false irenism or indifferentism which, 
while stressing points of similarity between the Catholic Faith 
and the beliefs held by other Christian communions, would fail 
to point out the differences. These are her obligations if she is to 
remain loyal to Christ, her Spouse, and avoid compromising her 
genuine love for her separated brethren. 

On the other hand, if this solicitude of the Church to protect 
the integrity of dogma and the faith of her children leads her 
sometimes to act with a just severity, it does not follow that she 
should act without courtesy, suspiciously or in any way which 
might offend against her place as a mother or against her charity 
towards her separated brethren. This charity must inspire all “to 
act with the most perfect courtesy,” as the Holy Father recently 
expressed it. It is only thus that she can combine the duty of 
preserving the purity and unity of the faith with the duty of a 
mother; acting always with that supernatural love taught by the 
Divine Head of the Church and inspired by the Blessed Trinity 
which is Love Itself: 

We can see then, how much the prudence and light of the 
Holy Spirit are required on such occasions as this visit if the 
Church is to meet the demands of loyalty to the faith and of 
maternal love. It is obvious that in so delicate a matter, where it 
is a question of more or less, one can stress now one point of 
view, one principle, now the other, according to the circumstan- 
ces. And who could presume to know better than those most 
closely concerned and to indicate what is exactly the right attitude 
to adopt, the perfect balance? No wonder the Holy Father 
revealed recently that “he had prepared himself for this meeting 
with earnest prayer.” 

There are other factors, which must obviously influence the 
Church’s attitude in these matters, besides the two essential 
principles mentioned above. Discretion, to name only one, is a 
necessary prerequisite when one enters the very thorny field of 
religious relationships; and this is particularly true of the Church’s 
situation vis-a-vis her separated brethren. When, therefore, we 
are treating of a meeting between heads of Christian commu- 
nions, one inspired not only by friendship or purely human 
charity but above all by an essentially Christian spirit, i.e., loyalty 
to the person of Christ, we must realise that we are treading on 

t John iv. 8. 
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most holy ground. Such sacred things should not be offered in 
the open market-place to the casual passer-by like merchandise 
to the gaze of profane eyes, nor considered as a means to satisfy 
men’s curiosity or to amuse them. They cannot even be compared 
to diplomatic negotiations, however important these may be. 
The utmost discretion is also necessary because of the danger of 
confusing so sacred a thing as the authentic union of faith with 
superficial and spectacular gestures. The result of such confusion 
would be the belief that unity can be achieved by external 
demonstrations, whereas it can only spring from a life of union 
with Christ, from a truly Christian life permeated by profound 
humility, charity, prayer and sacrifice. 

The unique character of the meeting between the Holy Father 
and the Anglican Primate of All England makes this discretion 
all the more necessary. This meeting took place after four 
centuries of complete separation and while separation is still a 
sorrowful reality. For the Catholic Church, as we have seen 
above, it is a separation of the children from their Mother the 
Church. We are, as it were, gazing in upon the private sorrow 
of a mother and her shame for a stigma which has brought 
disgrace and dishonour to her great Christian family. How could 
one expect a mother to give wide publicity to these first steps 
towards a new rapprochement after so long and so sorrowful a 
separation? 

Furthermore we are well aware of this mother’s firm faith that 
she is the only true Church of Christ, and of the duty of all her 
children to obey her. Responsibility for the past is known only 
to God, and this question comes unbidden to the mind: what 
sorrowing mother, in similar circumstances, would not ask herself 
anxiously whether sufficient patience, prudence and charity had 
always been shown in the guidance and education of her children; 
and whether, with greater holiness, prayer and sacrifice, it would 
not have been possible to avoid the terrible rupture which has 
existed for centuries? Our Holy Mother the Church, like any 
true mother must ask herself these questions when she sees the 
broken link in the chain of supernatural love which binds her to 
her children. Undoubtedly this most loving mother welcomes 
with joy a meeting such as this, and sees in it a sign of a widely 
experienced nostalgia for union. She also recognises that it is the 
work of the Holy Spirit and an answer to the united prayers of the 
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faithful. But since she must exercise due discretion and treat the 
situation with a delicate reserve, her joy cannot be without 
restraint. 

These considerations should help us to appreciate the nature of 
the problem with which the Church is faced on such occasions as 
this. It is a question of combining real prudence with the impera- 
tive necessity of satisfying the legitimate curiosity of world 
opinion. Because of the ever-growing strength of the oecumenical 
movement, both amongst Catholics and non-Catholics, re-union 
has become one of the vital factors for the peace and unity of the 
modern world. It is impossible, then, for the world not to take 
an interest in it. We are thus presented with a practical problem 
of the utmost delicacy, and one which does not permit of easy 
solution: how far can we satisfy the public’s desire to know all 
the details of a meeting of this sort, and where should a prudent 
silence begin? It is a problem requiring tact, discretion and good 
judgment; one that can be solved only by those who have full 
knowledge of every aspect of the case. All the interested parties 
should be able to say with the Holy Father that they have ful- 
filled their respective duties with tranquil mind. 

The fact that we have stressed at such length the precautions 
which the Church must necessarily take, by no means implies that 
we wish to minimise the importance of the visit. On the contrary, 
we attach the highest possible import to it. For us, its deep 
significance is to be found chiefly in what it reveals and sym- 
bolises: the new atmosphere now shared by the Roman Catholic 
Church and Anglicanism. The initiative was wholly from the 
Anglican side, and particularly from Dr. Fisher himself, after 
consultation with responsible and important members of the 
Anglican communion. And the announcement of the visit was, 
with a few rare exceptions, favourably received. The essential 
point to bear in mind is that the very idea of such a visit, which 
was officially approved both by the Anglican communion and 
public opinion, and which came to fruition in the midst of an 
enormous public interest, would have been inconceivable a few 
decades ago. This in itself indicates a remarkable change of 
atmosphere, which we dare hope will continue to grow more 
favourable still as a result of the visit. 

Far from wishing to underestimate the merits of the man to 
whose initiative we owe this visit, we would, on the contrary, 
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point out that the importance of his action can best be appreciated 
in the light of the principles outlined above. It was the Anglican 
Primate of All England, who sensed the change of atmosphere; 
pointed it out; realised the obligations entailed and took the 
necessary steps to bring the public to a greater awareness of the 
new atmosphere and to foster their interest. 

Weare sincerely convinced that this visit of December last will 
bear fruit, though we have no wish to specify its nature. We 
prefer to follow the Holy Father’s shining example, his confidence 
and supernatural prudence when he said that we must always 
trust in the grace of God and not be in a hurry with judgments 
and forecasts. This trust in the grace of God does not preclude 
our co-operation; it rather requires from us that we do our part 
by living a truly Christian life of humility, charity, prayer and 
sacrifice, so that Jesus Christ, the Founder and Head of His 
Church, “‘who has begun this excellent work will Himself bring 
it to perfection.”# 


THE MASHONA AND THE 
PORTUGUESE 


By 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


clearing on the Zambezi escarpment Fr. Gonzalo da 

Silveira paced to and fro to pass the time of his agony. 
He was waiting for the dark shapes of the King’s stranglers to 
emerge from the trees. He had come a long way to reach this 
place and he had done much since he reached it on Christmas 
Day. From Portugal to India, then back to the shores of this 
unopened continent where he worked for a time and heard 
stories of the great king, the Monomotapa, who lived far inland; 
so he made the laborious journey up the fever-ridden Zambezi 
trade-route to the new fort of Tete; then overland, up the Mazoe 

Phil. i. 6. 
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valley, fording its tributaries, till at the “gates” of Monomotapa 
he waited for permission to enter; then across the endless plateau 
and down towards the Zambezi again where the Musengezi 
oins it. 

: Silveira was in a hurry, as always, to preach the gospel frecly 
before it came with a whiff of in + or in a package deal 
for gold. His success had been amazing ever since the picture of 
the Virgin which he kept in his hut had been displayed for 
veneration. The boy king and the king’s mother, an important 
figure, were baptised and a crowd of nobles and lesser folk with 
them. Then came the inevitable reaction by the forces of tradition, 
incited by Arab traders with tales of the frightful effects of 
baptismal water. The pressure of centuries was too much. The 
king and his mother gave way, but sent messages to Silveira 
telling him to flee. Silveira sent back messages forgiving them— 
and remained. 

His body was thrown into the Muzengezi and swept down 
into the Zambezi. It was said that it rested on an island that 
became surrounded with light. His death certainly lit up the 
dark land of Monomotapa; the ardent youth of Portugal sighed 
to go there. Its most tangible result, however, was the great 
expedition of Francis Barreto which was finally launched in 1569. 


But—to go back a bit first—who were these people for whom 
Silveira threw away his life? They were the people known to-day 
as the Mashona, whose future is being discussed in London at the 
moment of writing, and they occupied the same land they do 
to-day, the north-east half of Southern Rhodesia. A proper 
history of them still remains to be written. But an outline can 
be gathered by checking the early ——— records against the 
earliest native stories and pedigrees, and checking these in turn 
with the findings of archaeology and the ethnographical back- 

round. 
' Thus, for example, about 1514 the first Portuguese explorer, 
Antonio Fernandez, travelled up the present railway route from 
Beira to Umtali and discovered “Manhiqua,” the present Manyika- 
land, a small subject kingdom of Monomotapa, rich in gold. 
Zigzagging up the present mountain frontier he discovered six 
other vassal kingdoms engaged in gold trade with the Arabs; 
three of them are identifiable with peoples occupying the same 
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territory to-day: the Barwe, the Mbire, the Wesa. To these 
people archaeology attributes the building of the famous Inyanga 
‘terraces’ which provided irrigation for their crops during a 
very dry period, about A.D. 1400 to 1500, also, but a little later, 
the lesser known zimbahwe of this area, great stone enclosures 
with towers and passages built from slabs and chips of granite. 
Archaeology here perhaps gives substance and a date to the 
legendary native heroes who built them: Makate, still a praise- 
name among the Inyanga peoples, and Makombe, still hereditary 
title of the Barwe chief. 

The zimbahwe are a special feature of Southern Rhodesia, 
which is the largest granite area in Africa; it is granite with a 
flaking surface, which supplied the stones ready for shaping. At 
one time it was thought impossible that Bantu minds and hands 
could have conceived these imposing structures and devised their 
intricate stone work; they were consequently endowed with 
fantastic antiquity—King Solomon’s Mines and so forth. But it 
is now agreed they are the work of the Mashona; such of their 
dates as are ascertainable fall between a.p. 1400 and 1800. They 
are in fact the distinctive expression of the Monomotapa régime 
—though the site of the “Great Zimbahwe’”’ as a place of worship 
is probably much older. Apart from this Great Zimbahwe near 
Fort Victoria, which is by far the best known, the two main 
groups are the lesser known ones of Inyanga and Mtoko already 
mentioned, and a very fine and numerous group around 
Bulawayo. 

The people discovered by Antonio Fernandez were part of a 
wedge of north-east Bantu thrusting down from Lake Nyasa. 
They formed one-half of Monomotapa’s subjects. The other half 
came from another thrust—up from the south-west, from the 
land known as Guru-uswa (great grass). This south-western area, 
the modern Matabeleland, was a clearing-house for tribes dis- 
placed from the Congo and moving either southward like the 
Sotho and the Tswana (Basuto and Bechuana), or eastward into 
Rhodesia like the Rozvi and the Venda. The very first Portuguese 
record (1506) tells of fratricidal rivalry between Monomotapa 
and the Chief of the Rozvi of Guru-uswa who was known as 
Changamire. 

The early Portuguese, thinking primarily of the gold trade, 
distinguished three main kingdoms between the Zambezi and the 
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Limpopo. There was Kiteve, reaching from Sofala (or Beira) on 
the coast to the mountain fronticr between Southern Rhodesia 
and Mozambique; Kiteve had no gold but blocked the way to 
it. Far to the west was Guru-uswa which they miscalled ““Butwa,” 
where there were many gold-mines. Between them, claiming 
suzerainty over all gold-fields, was Monomotapa or ““Bene- 
motapa.” The most probable derivation of the name is from the 
two Shona words “mwene,” master, and “‘mutapa,” captor or 
enslaver. Although the Portuguese used it as a title, it was more 
likely a praise-name, the real title being Mambo, King. All the 
ruling peoples between the Zambezi and Limpopo were called 
Karanga according to the Portuguese, and it is indeed likely that 
they had a common ancestry. But the distinctive feature of 
Monomotapa’s Karanga was that their reverence for fertility was 
stronger than their reverence for racial purity. 

The Monomotapa régime, as has already been indicated, repre- 
sents a balance between an Eastern type of Bantu, matrilineal and 
agricultural, like the Sena or the Chewa, and a Southern type, 
like the Tswana or the Sotho, patrilineal and cattle-keeping. This 
balancing process had been going on for a long time; the Mbire, 
for example, priests of the Great Zimbahwe, were a Shona- 
speaking people before Monomotapa began. Shona, indeed, 
could linguistically be the parent stock from which Sotho and 
Sena separated to left and right. But historically the Mashona 
have been formed by a criss-cross dovetailing of bits of tribes 
who broke apart and then came together centuries later, each 
part bringing new blood with it. Their myth and ritual is much 
concerned with the assimilation of invaders by earlier inhabitants. 
The over-riding purpose—over-riding the strict tenets of ancestor 
worship—is the need to be at peace with the land. The means to 
that purpose is that the conquerors take wives from the con- 
quered and in so doing accept a ritual subjection to the wife’s 
father and brothers. The ritual superiority of the wife’s family 
over the husband’s is an ineradicable Shona custom; it in no way 
influences the patrilineal succession, but it does perhaps represent 
some ancient compromise between patrilineal shepherds and 
matrilineal cultivators. 

The founding of the Monomotapa dynasty (about a.p. 
1400-1450) is an instance of the reconciliation and assimilation 
outlined above. The conquerors were the Kore-kore coming from 
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the west and the conquered were the Tavara who had come from 
the north. They had separated perhaps at the Great Lakes many 
centuries back, the Kore-kore going west towards the Congo 
and the Tavara continui clk In the interval the Kore-kore 
became connected with the Rozvi, already mentioned, who in 
turn had affinities with the Tswana-Sotho group; the Tavara on 
the other hand, like the Barwe, had affinities with the Sena group 
between Tete and Sena. 

The first ““Mwene-Mutapa,” as his name implies, was no doubt 
a ruthless conqueror; but he was obliged to propitiate the spirits 
of the Tavara in order to ensure rain; the Tavara had probably 
done the same to earlier inhabitants. According to es myth 
(which repeats itself with different characters in different places) 
Karuwa, the priest-king of the Tavara, seeing himself defeated 
plunged into the “Great Pool” (Dziva Guru); Nehanda, a virgin 
sister of the second Monomotapa, was dedicated to the service 
of the “Great Pool”; these two, Karuwa and Nehanda, have 
remained the tutelary rain-providing spirits of north-east Masho- 
naland. The myth expresses the historical truth that from an 
early stage there was fusion between the Kore-kore and the 
Tavara. In the Portuguese records the ancient Tavara names 
Norukawo and Chikuma appear among the chief men of Mono- 
motapa; now Norukawo, originally brother of Karuwa, is still 
the title of the priest of the rain cult, while Chikuma, son of 
Karuwa, was the ancestor of the Nyandoro clan who are still the 
temporal guardians of the cult. As late as 1923, during a period of 
drought, there was a ritual murder case in which the priest 
Norukawo was alleged to have slain the Nyandoro chief who was 
the temporal guardian. 

Another curious example of continuity is seen in the rival 
versions of Nehanda. The people of Guru-uswa were jealous 
from the beginning of Monomotapa’s ties with the east. Accord- 
ing to their story, Nehanda was forced to commit incest with 
her brother, Monomotapa, whereupon she retired in disgust to 
Guru-uswa. But according to the eastern version the real Nehanda, 
“the Head of Nehanda,” dwells with them, and the other is an 
inferior spirit, “the Feet of Nehanda.” This divided myth finally 
worked itself out in the Rebellion of 1896. The Head of Nehanda 
counselled the Kore-kore and Tavara not to take part in the 


rising. But the other Nehanda (that is, the medium possessed by 
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this spirit) was the chief inciter of the central Mashona to join 
the Matabele; she was hanged in Salisbury gaol, 27 April 1898, 
resisting to the last. The interest of this lies in the fact that the 
Rozvi were the chief agents linking the Mashona with the 
Matabele Rebellion. 

But to return to the fifteenth century—while the Rozvi were 
merely jealous of Monomotapa, Kiteve was implacably hostile. 
Differences noted by the early missionaries between Kiteve and 
Monomotapa show how much more flexible was the latter’s rule. 
The ruling caste of the Teve practised strict segregation from 
their subject peoples; to this end marriage was only allowed 
between brothers and sisters (that is, cousins). For Monomotapa, 
on the other hand, the king’s sisters were only nominally his 
“‘wives”; they had separate estates and were clearly distinguished 
from his “real” wife by whom he had children. The Kiteve 
himself was divinised in a more Asiatic manner than Mono- 
motapa; he was hedged by three ranks of ministers known, in 
descending order, as the mouth, the ears and the eyes. But among 
the Mashona these were the titles of the three hierarchs who kept 
the shrine of Mwari (the Sky God) at the Great Zimbahwe. The 
position of women was different; the wives of Kiteve were 
immolated on his death; the wives of Monomotapa enjoyed an 
independent status and sometimes controlled provinces. The 
missionaries found that the Shona women took easily to 
Christianity, whereas the Teve women were unapproachable. 

Kiteve also particularly abominated the ndoro, a shell-like 
fertility emblem, which was very popular along the Zambezi and 
was the badge of the Nyandoro dm The cause of this particular 
hatred may have been that Monomotapa’s ties with the eastern 
peoples enabled him to get an outlet to the Indian Ocean by a 
single branch of the Zambezi delta and thus to put a duty on 
Arab trade, an imposition which had hitherto been the preserve 
of Kiteve. 

This was where the Portuguese came in. The object of Antonio 
Fernandez’s explorations was to cut out the Arab gold trade with 
Monomotapa along the Zambezi. To this end he hoped to 
establish the Sofala-Manyika route through Kiteve; but the 
hostility of the Kiteve destroyed his hopes and perhaps his life 
also. For twenty years the Portuguese did nothing, while Sofala 
languished. Then they switched their efforts northward and 
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cleared the Arabs from the Zambezi delta. In 1536 Sena was 
founded and then Tete. Finally in 1554 an official called “Captain 
of the Gates” was established on Monomotapa’s Mazoe confines 
on the understanding that he would only let those pass of whom 
the Monomotapa approved. That was the position when Silveira 
made his attempt in 1561 and when Barreto led his expedition in 
1569. 

Barreto’s expedition was conceived in the grand manner of the 
young King Sebastian. Monomotapa, Sebastian’s brother sove- 
reign, was to be left master of his dominions provided he expelled 
the Arabs and admitted only Portuguese missionaries and traders; 
if he refused, he was to be lawfully punished for his treachery to 
Silveira. A Jesuit Father, Monclaros, was to accompany the army 
as chief chaplain and to draw up a report on missionary prospects. 
Arrived at length at Mozambique, Barreto held a council of 
war. Opinion was overwhelming against taking a great army up 
the fever-sodden Zambezi; the obvious thing was to open up the 
Antonio-Fernandez route through Kiteve to Manyika and at 
least make sure of the gold-fields there. Barreto accepted the 
objections to the Zambezi. Monclaros then offered his resignation; 
for, he said, he had been sent on a mission to Monomotapa, not 
on a raid for gold. After further deliberation, Barreto decided to 
risk the Zambezi after all. It is most unlikely that Monclaros 
forced his hand; he had other reasons. There was a base ready 
for him at Tete, and Tete commanded the only known route to 
Monomotapa. Moreover news had arrived that made action at 
Tete imperative. In the past few years the last of the Shona groups 
from the north had crossed the Zambezi above Tete; a fiery 
people known as Mongas, they had established a confederacy of 
tribes in revolt against Monomotapa and blocking the Mazoe 
road to his kingdom. Barreto, who was a great administrator, 
saw that to suppress these rebels would be the most direct and 
comprehensive way of establishing a protectorate over Mono- 
motapa. 

The army stopped short of Tete, which was invested by 
Mongas, and set up hospital on an island in the river. The death- 
rate was shocking. Those who could still walk were all weak— 
except in two things, devotion to Barreto and determination to 
go on. They struck out east into the interior. After several days 
they were starving as well as sick; but they pushed on, circling 
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2S north a little to get in line with Tete. They saw signs that 


n messengers were passing to and fro before them. Then on a great 
2s plain the scouts brought news that there were hordes in front 
n and behind. Soon the great plain was a closing circle of trium- 
‘a phant warriors. With superb tactics Barreto manouevred his way 
n to a little hill where he could plant his cannon and arrange his 


pikes and musketry. No rock-faced Boers or gum-chewing 


| Texans were ever steadier than these men of Portugal. By 
= evening they had one or two badly wounded and the hill was 
d surrounded by ramparts of black corpses. The Mongas took their 
5 terrible defeat in good part and sent awe-struck ambassadors to 
) offer food and presents. Barreto, who was dying on his feet, 
y received them with a grave, if somewhat ironic, courtesy which 
. set the seal upon his victory. The Mongas remained loyal to the 
f | Portuguese for a long time after that. 

p They cannot, however, be identified to-day. The new Shona 
e peoples who came in during the sixteenth century were the war- 


t like Budya who took Makate’s kingdom, and the Hungwe who 


e settled west of Manyika. Some captured banners examined by 
3 Monclaros after the battle indicate that elements of these and of 
t | the Nyandoro may have been in the Mongas confederacy. 

0 After the battle the little army tottered back with dignity to 
Ss Tete. But before going Barreto sent messages to Monomotapa 
y announcing the submission of the Mongas and presenting i 
) terms of King Sebastian. The answer, borne by the chief ministers 
t of Monomotapa, came back swiftly; for this same Monomotapa, 
s | baptised Sebastian by Silveira, had long repented of slaying him. 
y | He was Chisamaru-Negomo (the Portuguese “Xisamparo”), 
f | seventh of his line, who ruled from about 1560 to 1590. He now 
e acceded to all the Portuguese requirements. But Barreto was dead 


3 when the embassy arrived. With one possible exception, no 
| Portuguese of his quality was granted to Mashonaland again. 

In spite of the appalling losses by sickness, the expedition might 
have gone down to history as a triumph, had it not been for two 
y things: Barreto’s death and—even more—Monclaros’ report. 
. Monclaros had behaved gallantly during the battle, but he was 
- made popular scapegoat for the tragedy. He had had too much 
) of Africa. He judged the Mashona to be completely worthless 
; and was horrified at the waste of Portuguese chivalry. The gist 
4 of his report was simply: they are not worth conquering and 
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they are not worth christianising; leave them to private traders 
a let the king tax the traders. Some of his comments were 
undeniably shrewd, but he was not the sort of man Silveira would 
have approved as his spokesman and successor. 

Henceforward the Jesuit Fathers, though they kept chapels for 
the settlers in Tete and Sena, came no more as missionaries into 
Mashonaland. That work was reserved for the Dominican Friars, 
who swiftly established churches up the Mazoe valley where 
the Captain of the Gates had resumed his station. The Crown (it 
was now the Spanish crown over Portugal), acting through the 
viceroy of India, continued to appoint officialh—Captain of the 
Rivers, Captain of Tete, Captain of the Gates. But in age . 
things were pretty well in the hands of the settlers who had 
carved out large estates for themselves between Tete and Sena 
and could enrol native armies. The weakness of this system was 
seen when invaders of unknown origin, variously called Zimbas, 
Zumbas and Mumbas, appeared on the scene. Hideous in aspect, 
cannibals by habit, “they ate their way” (Mr. Waugh’s phrase, 
I think, in his vivid travel-book) down Africa and crossed the 
Zambezi about 1590. They practised total war in a scientific 
manner quite foreign to the brave but easy-going, ceremonious 
Mashona. The Portuguese suffered two or three frightful defeats 
and a Dominican missionary was taken and killed. The account 
one gets of an ambush of Portuguese reinforcements as they 
were being carried in hammocks to the battle by their native 
allies is a far cry from Barreto marching and suffering with 
his men. 

The Mumbas disappeared as mysteriously as they had come, 
but they left confusion behind. For reasons that are not clear the 
eastern chiefs rose in revolt in 1597 against the new Monomotapa 
whose name was Gatsi-Rusere. He was of a different branch from 
Chisamaru (Dom Sebastian) and, unlike him, was hostile to the 
Portuguese. The eastern chiefs promised to keep the trade routes 
open, and they kept their promise, so the Captain of Tete 
supported them for the next few years. 

But in 1607 a settler called Diogo Simoes da Madeira took 
matters into his own hands. He said that if Portuguese policy was 
to make any sense it must consolidate the supreme power of 
Monomotapa Rusere; moreover he had his eye on the rumoured 
silver-mines of Chicova, far up the Zambezi. He reorganised 
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Rusere’s armies and inflicted a decisive series of defeats on the 
eastern rebels. In 1609 he was granted the whole area of Chicova. 
He was not only a fine soldier but a splendid personality who 
inspired the same devotion as Barreto in his followers both 
white and black. Moreover he was in close sympathy with the 
Dominican missionaries who procured him letters of approval 
from the King and viceroy. Gatsi-Rusere with two of his sons 
accepted baptism. Rusere’s baptism was a mistake, for he was a 
knave to the core; but his two boys were pathetically faithful. 
One of them, Dom Philip, ran away twice to join Diogo at 
Chicova. The other, Dom Michael, did eventually get away; he 
became a much respected Dominican and a Doctor of Divinity 
at Goa. Meanwhile the churches on the Mazoe were rebuilt and 
others planned. 

But Diogo had too many enemies. While letters from Madrid 
were wending their tortuous and interrupted course, he was 
condemned at Mozambique; his supply route was cut; Rusere 
was encouraged to besiege his starving garrison at Chicova. The 
silver-mines, if there ever were any, were disastrously abandoned, 
and Rusere completed his treachery by destroying the trade 
routes and churches once again. His successor, known as 
“Kapranzine,” was even more hostile. 

It was the Dominicans some years later, in 1628, who reversed 
an apparently hopeless situation. They had instructed and bap- 
tised another fugitive prince, Mavura, a son of Chisamaru (Dom 
Sebastian). Mavura, christened Philip, proved an outstanding 
leader. The eastern peoples, the Nyandoro and the Barwe, for 
some reason—perhaps be the same reason they had opposed 
Rusere—supported him vigorously. Led by Portuguese they 
arrived just in time to save the last beleaguered fort and church 
from Kapranzine. By 1632 Dom Philip was firmly installed as 
Monomotapa. A church was established at the royal zimbahwe 
on the site of Silveira’s martyrdom. A new officer was created, 
Captain of the Zimbahwe, with a garrison; and a line of forts 
was built on the Angwa to shut out the threat from Guru-uswa. 
An era of comparative peace lasted for the next thirty years. 

At last it seemed that the christianisation of the country could 
begin in an orderly manner. A list of churches in 1640 gives 
twelve of them in three groups. There was the Mazoe line 
reaching from Tete to Mount Fura (impertinently renamed 
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“Mount Darwin” by Selous). There was a new penetration 
southward from Zumbo high up the Zambezi; this followed a 
new trade-route past the royal zimbahwe to the region of Sipo- 
riro, Sinoia and the Angwa forts. Then there was a group in the 
gold-fields of Manyika where a Portuguese had been granted 
estates. It is strange that there was no push westward from 
Manyika through the Hungwe territory of chief Makoni who 
was friendly in 1640. For here begins the Great Ridge or water- 
shed that runs across Southern Rhodesia; it is the highest and 
healthiest part and the main area of European settlement to-day. 
But the Portuguese seem to have clung to the unhealthy valleys. 
If the Manyika group had been extended, the three lines would 
have met about the site of the present capital, Salisbury. It would 
have been a natural unit geographically and politically: north-east 
Mashonaland, Monomotapa’s area. 

Portuguese officials have left us a fairly comprehensive list of 
five vassal kingdoms and about twenty feudal lordships in this 
area. Several of the hereditary titles are still effective to-day, 
notably Makoni, “king” of the Hungwe, and Mangwende, one 
of Monomotapa’s ministers. A less-known name but one of 
interest is Nyamapa; he was one of the four chiefs baptised along 
with the new Monomotapa in 1652. The tradition in his family 
now is that the sacred emblem of his family (his mutupo) was 
changed to that of Monomotapa following a command given in 
a dream. This event was the climax of the Dominican achieve- 
ment. Dom Philip had died peacefully; his son, Siti-Kazurukumu- 
sapa, was baptised along with his wife and these four chiefs and 
succeeded as Monomotapa Dom Dominigos. 

Alas, there now remains the dreary task of trying to record in 
a nutshell how, within the next fifteen years, the Portuguese 
achievement in Mashonaland slipped swiftly and decisively down- 
hill. During the time of peace there had been much discussion 
how to organise the mission. It was clear that the Dominicans had 
not enough men to develop it further. It was proposed that a 
bishopric be set up on the spot with secular clergy to help. It was 
also proposed that a seminary for training native clergy be set up 
at Mozambique under the charge of the Jesuits or the Augusti- 
nians. But these and other projects all foundered on the sharp- 
toothed rocks of jealousy and the shoals of apathy and indecision. 

It may well be that the whole idea of relying on the Mono- 
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motapa dynasty was intrinsically hopeless. Apart from the usual 
hazards of Bantu succession, some sort of religious foundation 
was absolutely necessary to secure popular support—as the success 
of the Rozvi, described in a further article, was soon to demon- 
strate. This in turn would have needed a great deepening of faith 
in the Christian sacraments and possibly some sort of attitude 
towards the ancestors other than consigning them to hell. A very 
delicate problem—especially at that time. 

But, without going into that, the immediate cause of the 
débacle seems to have been a moral deterioration on the part of 
the Portuguese including, it is to be feared, some of the Domini- 
cans as well. There had been, for example, outrageous and con- 
doned plundering of the Barwe, one of the most loyal and 
friendly of the tribes. More disastrous still, in 1667 the Portuguese 
encouraged a palace revolt against the mild and virtuous Dom 
Dominigos. His half-brother, Mukombwe, who succeeded, was 
a man of parts. Playing craftily with the Portuguese, he was 
really in league with Changamire, leader of the Rozvi who were 
beginning to infiltrate the country. The mission and garrison of 
the zimbahwe had been withdrawn by 1667, and the forts and 
churches beyond it were probably abandoned earlier. By 1691, 
the end of Mukombwe’s long and successful reign, there were no 
Portuguese forts and missions left in Mashonaland. 

There may have been a restoration later when Nyamande, 
Mukombwe’s son, was installed as Dom Pedro. But either then 
or not very much later he withdrew into the shadow of the 
Portuguese settlements between Tete and Sena. The whole of 
what is now Southern Rhodesia passed into the surprisingly mild 
but extremely effective control of the mysterious Rozvi. 

This article is in no way an adequate summary of Portuguese 
activities in Mashonaland. No adequate history of that is as yet 
available in English. The purpose of this and the following article 
is simply to trace the continuity of the Mashona during the last 
five hundred years in the light of their present situation. From 
that point of view the Portuguese period was not insignificant. 
Although they left hardly any discernible trace of Christianity 
east of the mountain frontier, yet by sustaining the Monomotapa 
régime for a century longer than it would probably otherwise 
have existed they provided a stable matrix in which the fusion of 
different tribes began to assume the definite outline of a nation. 
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AND ESTABLISHMENT 


By 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


of which I was then Secretary, decided to put on Henry IV 

Part 2 as their winter production. Greatly to my surprise, I 
was entrusted with the part of Falstaff. Nothing in my personality, 
experience or physique suggested me for the role, and I wonder 
to this day what Mr. Bridges-Adams saw in me to justify so long 
an odds in casting. He was not to know that I had been introduced 
to Falstaff by a very remarkable Anglican clergyman when I was 
about sixteen; and that I was already on easy terms with the 
character, although something of this may have been apparent 
at the audition to which we all had to submit. In the Christmas 
vacation before rehearsals started I was roundly chided by James 
Agate for taking on a part for which I had no aptitude whatever, 
and Agate, then at the height of his power on The Sunday Times, 
declared that nothing would induce him to come down to the 
performance. However, two days before we opened he tele- 
graphed for a seat and subsequently made handsome amends. I 
particularly cherish a paragraph in Playgoing where he wrote of 
a night at Oxford when it seemed “‘as though the world stood 
still and the English centuries were spread beneath one like a map.” 
But for my part, I think rather of an early morning at Oxford 
(a Sunday) as I walked to my digs after the final performance. 
The supper in the Town Hall was over and the subsequent 
carousals had come to an end. I was thinking that I might never 
play Falstaff again (I never have) and feeling as if I were saying 
good-bye for ever to an immense, an inexhaustible companion. 

All this, and more, was brought back to mind as I listened to 
Mr. Priestley’s lecture on Falstaff for the Third Programme— 
though “lecture” seemed too academic a title for so broad a tilt 
against the academies. What we heard was a sleeves-rolled-up, 
straightforward talk, mercifully unspiced with Third Programme 
chic and allusiveness. Technically, it was a reminder of how good 
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_ to pursue the political corollaries of his theme. I think I do not 
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a broadcaster Mr. Priestley can be; and it was also a reminder 
that this “plain blunt man that loves you all” is an exceedingly 
perceptive critic, who would bite your nose off if you suggested 
that his brow was of middling proportions. Here was the essayist 
of English Comic Characters getting to grips—as I, in my own 
way, had once tried to get to grips—with the greatest comic 
character of them all. The claim is a large one when you think 
of Chaucer, when you think of Dickens. But it is justified, I think, 
by that mysterious incandescence of poetry which Mr. Priestley 
rightly sees as giving to Falstaff his inordinate claim on our 
affections. The rejection of Falstaff by the young Henry V is the 
rejection of Shakespeare the poet by Shakespeare the dramatist, 
but—aesthetically speaking—the gesture is an empty one. The 
last word is with poetry, and Falstaff’s “God, God, God” echoes 
sepulchrally beyond the rhetorical din of Agincourt. Strange that 
Mr. Priestley should seem to underrate the dying Falstaff of 
Mistress Quickly’s rapportage. But, in the main, his exposition 
of Shakespeare’s dilemma, and ours, is irrefutable. It justified the 
one or two tears that started to my eyes that February mornin 
as I said good-bye to Falstaff. For I knew that I should not loo 
upon his like again. 

It is thus that you take your leave of Hamlet or Lear. These 
are great parts, but Falstaff is a great personality. You cannot be 
on familiar terms with a psychological problem or a cosmic 
agony. But if you have played Falstaff at all properly, then you 
will have drunk with him at the Boar’s Head, and crouched with 
him in the cold shadows on Gadshill, and sat with him in 
Shallow’s orchard. You won’t have much respect for him as a 
character, but as a creation you will have your work cut out to 
stand up to him. “Simply the thing I am shall make me live” — 
Falstaff illustrates the mystery of being quite as vividly as Parolles. 
Life—Shakespeare would seem to be saying to us—is a larger 
thing than any judgment on life; and in these two parts of Henry IV 
Falstaff enjoys something like a monopoly both of life and 
commentary on life. The only adverse judgment is the young 
King’s, and it recoils upon his own crowned head. “Let him go 
and stew in the oil of his anointing” exclaimed Mr. Priestley— 
who is, I suspect, far less keen on coronations than I am. 

Mr. Priestley, as we were warned to expect, did not hesitate 
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misinterpret him if I suggest that, for him, there are two Englands 
in eternal opposition; the England of the brawling feudal “iron- 
clads,” the canting political hypocrites, the statesmen with their 
clichés and their casuistry, the flag-wagging Empire builders, and 
the oh so Etonian merchant bankers—and on the other hand, the 
poets and the loud and lusty livers, and perhaps the saints—only 
Mr. Priestley did not say so. The contrast, for Mr. Priestley, is 
between the men who are dedicated to power and the men who 
are dedicated to pleasure. Falstaff is not only witty in himself, 
but the cause of the wit that is in other men. He is also the 
supreme realist in a world of colossal make-believe. His enjoyment 
of his own lies gives them the innocence of truth itself. He is 
something more than the old Vice of the Morality plays, now 
writ very large indeed; he is, if you like, Vice enlisted to strip off 
the hypocritical mask of Virtue. He is spontaneous anarchy 
opposed to calculating order. 

But this still leaves us with the problem of his rejection by 
Henry V. It is not enough for us to feel that Henry behaves like a 
cad; we want to know if Shakespeare felt that he behaved like a 
cad. Did Shakespeare know to what a strain he was subjecting the 
sympathies of posterity? Did hypocrisy and cant mean to him 
what they mean to Mr. Priestley? Did the whole great historical 
tetralogy get out of hand, so that by the time he was ready for 
the coronation of his patriot king, the fat knight was sitting 
immovably on the throne of our affections? Had Shakespeare's 
grand dramatic strategy been undone by the irresistible force of 
his own genius? How far, in fact, was he in artistic control when 
Falstaff arrives, hot-foot from Gloucestershire, to watch the 
procession in Whitehall? The professors have been discussing 
these questions for a good many years, and their answers are a 
long way from satisfying the playgoer and the playwright in 
Mr. Priestley, and the play-actor who happens to be the author 
of this article. 

Let us look at the known facts. Richard II had probably been 
written in 1593, and it is anybody’s guess what made Shakespeare 
pick up the story three years later. The last decade of the century 
was seething with political uncertainty; the Queen would die 
without an heir, and Essex’s hysterical adventure would witness 
to tautened nerves and straining loyalties. At the same time the 
defeat of the Armada had given a tremendous fillip to national 
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pride, and it is quite possible that the Queen, through the Lord 
Chamberlain, had given the order for a patriot king, and that 
Burbage had passed on the command to Shakespeare. This is 
pure conjecture, but it would explain the differing degrees of 
creative heat which we feel in the three plays that Sains Hal for 
their equivocal hero. Shakespeare’s imagination had gone all the 
way with Richard II, who seemed to be a king only when he 
was ceasing to be one. Shakespeare knew, already, that “robes 
and furred gowns hide all”; that kings “feel want, taste grief, 
need friends”; and it is the mockery of appearance by reality that 
sustains, magnificently, the theme of Richard right through to the 
end. I doubt whether, as early as 1593, Shakespeare had the whole 
tetralogy in view. Stylistically, Richard II belongs with the three 
parts of Henry VI and Richard III rather than with Henry IV. 
Moreover, if Bolingbroke were to have a central part in a sequel, 
I think he would have made his début less woodenly. To borrow 
Mr. Priestley’s phrase, he is little more than an “ironclad,” 
serving his purpose well enough in the earlier play, but less 
interesting in himself than in the tragic action he propels. No, 
there was not a great deal to be done with Bolingbroke; but 
Prince Hal presented possibilities. Shakespeare, remember, was 
now writing on the full tide of comedy. If we place A Midsummer 
Night's Dream in 1594, The Taming of the Shrew in 1593, and The 
Merchant of Venice in 1596, we shall not be far wrong, although 
none of these dates are certain. What is immediately to the point 
is that Shakespeare, at the moment when Burbage may have 
dropped him that broad and royal hint, was more interested in 
men and women than in knights in armour. So the fat knight 
without armour enjoyed a certain advantage from the start. 

His faint historical prototype was Sir John Oldcastle who was 
said to have led the young Prince astray. The hint was enough 
for Shakespeare, and more fertile by far than any suggestion as 
to what the public wanted—or the Queen. It was one thing to 
take a hint, another thing to let the imagination catch fire. I 
imagine that Shakespeare, once the counterpoint of comedy and 
drama had begun to take shape in his mind, reasoned after this 
fashion—not necessarily to anyone but himself, “All right, they 
shall have their patriot king, but they will have to swallow a less 
than perfectly patriotic prince. They shall have their England, 
but it’s going to be all England—the shires and the slums, as well 
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as the antechambers and the throne rooms, orchards and inns 
as well as bloody battlefields and pompous coronations. And 
the King himself will be a king ot a common touch.” So he 
got down to work; but what went wrong—magnificently 
wrong—with the master plan was that Shakespeare hadn’t at 
this stage, the slightest notion of how Falstaff would play 
ducks and drakes with the idea that feudal politics were any- 
thing but a flaming folly. You may say that having created 
the monstrous silhouette of Falstaff, Shakespeare still didn’t know 
how much he weighed. When he was finally balanced against 
Hal in the last scene of Henry IV Part 2, his sheer humanity proved 
daa, Henry V was already mortgaged up to the 

t. 

Mr. Priestley rightly pointed out that Falstaff’s possession of 
the two plays is a gradual process. I would go so far myself as to 
say that it is not undisputed until we get to the second part. 
Furthermore, Mr. Priestley was silent about the throbbing 
humanity of Hotspur. The revolt of those rugged northern 
Percys may seem to us a tiresome explosion of high spirits, but 
the spirits are immensely gallant; and when Falstaff drags off 
Hotspur’s body in a blasphemous mimicry of valour he comes 
nearer than anywhere else to putting our sympathies in a deep 
freeze. One can measure the range of Shakespeare’s genius by 
imagining how Dickens might have treated the same character. 
Of course it would not have been the same character, because it 
would have been satirised or sentimentalised out of all recogni- 
tion. The character would have become a caricature. Now the 
Falstaff of Shakespeare never so much as trembles on the verge of 
caricature; and what makes him at the same time so living and so 
lovable is the perfect equipoise in Shakespeare’s art of objectivity 
and affection. He is not going to tell us that Falstaff is admirable; 
he is merely going to tell us, through Falstaff, that certain shams 
are unadmirable—lean old country magistrates boasting of what 
they never did at the Inns of Court, ruthless young political 
realists spouting iambics about honour. Nearly everything that 
Falstaff says about anything is true, not least what he says about 
himself. “I am old, I am old . . . peace, good Doll, do not speak 
like a death’s head, do not bid me remember mine end.” I shall 
always be proud of having reduced James Agate to tears with 
these lines. If Falstaff is Shakespeare's deepest penetration into 
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the mystery of being, he is also poised, more perilously than any 
other character in the plays, on the brink of dissolution. In this 
respect, as in many others, he illustrates his maker’s inclusive 
vision; his power of seeing several things at once, and seeing them 
from the inside. 

Mr. Priestley admitted that Shakespeare was a conservative, 
which reminded me of the lady who told Carlyle that she 
accepted the universe. It might be more exact to say that 
Shakespeare was a very particular kind of Tory who is not 
invariably at home in the Conservative Party. I think that his 
views about Munich, as a perfect example of “tickling com- 
modity,” would have ca some head-shaking in the Central 
Office. Ulysses’s lines about “degree” will always be a charter of 
anti-democratic principle, and were freely used as such by the 
dogmatists of the Action Frangaise. But it is never safe to assume 
that Shakespeare’s best lines on a subject represent his last thoughts 
about it. After all, Thersites, a dramatist’s raisonneur, if ever there 
was one, has his own views about the war which Ulysses is trying 
to win. The only safe thing to assume is that Shakespeare, 
imaginatively speaking, is with all his characters. He had the 
deepest respect for the people he had created; not, let us insist, 
or not only, because he had created them, but because they were 
people in their own right, polarised, like the rest of us, between 
the alternatives of beatitude and doom. And so he abstains from 
judgment and stretches charity as far as it will go, giving Iago the 
stoic courage of his final line, and the odious Oswald his fidelity 
to Goneril. If one had asked him what he thought about the 
rejection of Falstaff, he might well have told one to mind one’s 
own business. It is for us to judge, not him. If one man sees 
political wisdom where another sees only political priggishness, 
“that,” I can imagine Shakespeare saying, “‘is all right by me. It’s 
your play now, not mine.” In fact, Shakespeare would be as 
tight as a clam—or as Mr. Eliot, when he is invited to answer the 
riddle of The Cocktail Party or Sweeney Agonistes. 

Shakespeare was quite certainly not against the “Establishment” 
in the way that Mr. Priestley is against it, nor indeed does 
Mr. Priestley pretend that he was. I am sure that he thought the 
“Establishment” was necessary, and I suspect that, within limits, 
he thought that it was fun. Political and social order were serious 


things, and not lightly to be endangered. The memory of anarchy 
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was too recent in Elizabethan England for even a high-minded 
Liberal like Brutus to indulge his ideals with impunity. “Yet 
Brutus was an honourable man.” So, in his way, was Malvolio. 
Mr. Priestley is too deep a Radical, and too aware of the historical 
connection between Radicalism and Dissent, to see the Puritans 
as the unique villains of the piece. He has a sneaking sympathy 
for all good levellers, and he was right to remind us that the 
cold-blooded politicians of Shakespeare’s historical tetralogy 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be described as Puritans. 
Prince John of Lancaster cynically going back upon his word; 
Henry V ordering all the French prisoners to be killed; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury justifying the invasion of France— 
there was nothing specifically Puritan in all this. Again, we 
cannot help asking, did Shakespeare see the consummate vulgarity 
of Henry’s wooing of the Princess of France? And again, the only 
answer is a sphinx-like smile which simply tells us “Of course, 
it’s vulgar if you think it is,” like the title of a play by Pirandello. 

No, Shakespeare’s plays can never be more, or other, than 
what they are for cach individual reader or spectator. What they 
were in Shakespeare’s mind we may know some day, but not 
here. To a great extent they will always be what we bring to 
them, differing immensely from one generation to another. Our 
view of Hal’s rejection of Falstaff will depend on whether we are 
attracted by men of power or men of pleasure. Shakespeare, I 
think, saw a certain poetry in “establishment”; he was the kind 
of person who would always stop to watch the changing of the 
guard. And if you had said that “establishment” was merely a 
matter of appearances, and that appearances could only be 
maintained by hypocrisy, he would have agreed with you, and 
referred you to more than one blistering text on the subject. 
But he might still have argued that hypocritical power was 
better than honest anarchy, or he might not. Here the only 
secure judgments we can make are aesthetic; though even the 
surest aesthetic judgment is subjective. And it certainly seems to 
me, as it seems to Mr. Priestley, that Shakespeare the artist was 
far more deeply engaged with Falstaff, and even with Fluellen, 
than he was with Bolingbroke and Hal. Hotspur and Glendower 
quicken the baronial feuds into spasmodic life, but the poetry of 
these plays is in the prose rather than in the verse; in Doll Tear- 
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wilt thou leave fighting o’ days and foining o’ nights, and begin 
to patch up thine old body for heaven?”; in Justice Shallow’s 
“and is old Double dead?” in Falstaff ’s “we have heard the chimes 
at midnight.” Here is the immediacy of Shakespeare’s writing at 
its greatest. Did he confine Bolingbroke and the rest of them to 
rhetoric, because rhetoric has the right “‘iron-clad” ring—though 
even here, like the sudden lifting of a visor, poetry occasionally 
rings out; in Hotspur’s glorious rant about honour—the counter- 
part to Falstaff’s cynicism on the same subject; in Hal’s epitaph 
on Hotspur; in Vernon’s 


All plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed. 


It wasn’t that Shakespeare was insensitive to the power and the 
glory and the kingdom; and he certainly didn’t read into all this 
riot of valour and chicanery and violence the canting hypocrisy 
that Mr. Priestley likes to read into it today. It was his genius, not 
his judgment, that took sides and created a world beyond politics; 
and his genius was beyond his calculation. If you are on the look- 
out for a patriot king, then your predilection will survive the 
rejection of Falstaff and the high-minded nastiness of Henry V; 
then you will even swallow the arguments of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with a mental note that Sir John Simon could not 
have done it better; then you may even wonder why the Princess 
of France is so long in making up her mind. Perhaps this is how 
the rising Elizabethan bourgeoisie took the tetralogy, as a simple 
story of England reunited under a great and gallant king. 
Perhaps this is how Burbage wanted them to take it, and why he 
had dropped those broad hints. But I think it likely that a number 
of groundlings, and even a poet or two in the balconies above 
them, felt that this Coronation had somehow gone askew; I 
think they may have murmured to each other, as the Sheriff’s 
men bundled Falstaff away to the Fleet, that the making of 
mischief was at least as laudable an occupation as the making of 
money, and the pursuit of pleasure rather less harmful than the 
pursuit of power. And if Shakespeare replies that neither 
Mr. Priestley nor I have any right to assume that he agrees with 
them, we answer that his blush of genius has given him away. 
“And there’s an end.” 
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women wholly dedicated to the contemplative life, it is 

no more necessary to be one of them before reading his 
work than it is to study hermetic philosophy before enjoying 
the poems of his contemporary and fellow-countryman, Henry 
Vaughan; poems whose transparent mysterious paradoxical 
imagery set the self wondering and stretching out towards that 
imageless awareness of which the Benedictine wrote, noting 
carefully that “we should not take . . . spiritual matters as 
corporal or sensible things, albeit they be expressed to us under 


such terms, otherwise can they not be expressed.” 


T ome AUGUSTINE BAKER wrote in the main for men and 


I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endlesse Light 
All calm, as it was bright. 


... and feel through all this earthly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


There is in God, some say 

A deepe and dazzling darknesse; as men here 
Say it is late and ro he because they 

See not all clear. 

O for that Night, that I in Him 

Might live invisible and dim. 


Here words, reflecting as they must the sensory perceptions by 
which men live, are yet so used as to suggest a significance 
deeper than any analysis could yield, and to stimulate an under- 
standing both above and below the level of definition. The 
process of communication involved is the precise opposite of 
that used in deliberate allegory, the basis of the Baroque, where 
imagery, figures, groups, gestures may all too easily harden as 
it were into a stylised marble exuberance too heavy, too decora- 
tive, too dramatic to do anything but attract attention to itself 
rather than to the meaning with which it should be charged. 
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I write “may,” because of course the effect is not inevitable, 
not automatically produced. Some temperaments thrive on 
allegory and drama, some do not. Some can follow with devo- 
tion the singing of a High Mass to the music of Mozart, while 
others find the very beauty of that music an almost irresistible 
distraction from prayer. Allegory and the use of set imagery 
(and most other forms of expression) are like George Herbert’s 
“window” on which “a man may stay his eye, or look right 
through.” It is impossible to generalise, but one may hazard that 
the assumption of vivid equivalence between image and reality, 
of “this equals that,” is on the whole more congenial to Southern 
Europe with its classical tradition, its permanent bright colour, 
its extraordinary —_ of outline than to the North, whose 
loved understated landscapes, raindrops and trees, rivers and 
blown grass are set glowing by the “heavenly alchemy” of 
unexpected light. Perhaps for such reasons as these baroque art 
has never flourished in this country. The age of Fr. Baker was 
the age of its glory in the rest of Europe. It was also the age 
when Catholicism in England was an underground movement 
preoccupied with missionary work and with survival. The great 
centres of contemplation were in ruins or had been taken over 
as country houses. The contemplatives had long been scattered; 
martyred, dead, fled or absorbed into the new order. The clergy 
who came in gay courage from overseas thought inevitably in the 
Southern idiom. For _ in art do not affect art alone, they 
pervade every mode of human communication, from slang to 
opera, from etiquette to ritual, secular or sacred. To cite an 
instance from another context, it is plain to the stranger at 
Chevetogne that the wonderful Byzantine liturgies sung there 
spring from the same root of collective being, feeling and expres- 
sion as gave rise on other levels to the classical Russian ballet and to 
the painted toys, one within the other, of the old régime. It is also 
painfully plain to him that he finds it hard to yield attention to 
this beautiful alien fantastic idiom as to an idiom of prayer. Ikons 
and robes and processions, the flames on multiple candlesticks 
slanting to this side and to that as they are moved in blessing, 
the chant of Gospodye pomelya, Lord have mercy, recurring like 
waves in a cavern, all are so fascinating in themselves as to deflect 
that very desire to perceive the interfusion of time and eternity 
which they were designed to stimulate. 
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One of the by-products, as it were, of Fr. Baker’s humble and 
transparent life was the restoration of the continuity in English 
spiritual writing which had been interrupted by the Reformation. 
In the kind of language that came naturally to himself and to the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen (language exemplified— 
religion apart—in the sphere of poetry by Vaughan, Traherne 
and Herbert) he set forth the truths more on conveyed to 
Southern temperaments by baroque imagery, showing to those 
daunted by it the reality that lay beyond. He revived interest in 
the work of English and Flemish mystics (so oddly linked by the 
medieval wool trade and weaving guilds) and kept alive among 
the English men and women here and in exile the knowledge of 
the kind of prayer taught in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies by the Speculum Perfectionis, The Cloud of Unknowing and 
The Ladder of Perfection, and recognisable in our own time in 
The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman and in Dom Bede 
Griffiths’ The Golden String. 

Augustine Baker’s own life falls into three periods, so far as 
his own being (rather than exterior happenings) is concerned; 
from his birth to his “first conversion”; from his first con- 
version to his “second”; and thence to his death of a fever, 
possibly the plague, which saved him from the hands of the 
pursuivants. 

He was born in Abergavenny in 1575 and christened David. 
His parents were conscientious Protestants, his mother the 
daughter of the local vicar, Lewis ap John, his father the agent 
of the local landowner. An intelligent, quick-witted child, he 
was educated at Edward VI’s new foundation, Christ’s Hospital, 
and left at the age of fifteen to go up to Oxford. Here, at 
Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke) he is said to have been 
“frivolous.” One remembers that passage in the University 
Statutes which forbids undergraduates to ae hoops down the 
High or to play marbles on the steps of the Bodleian! At 
seventeen he returned to Abergavenny for four years, and 
negotiations were made for his marriage, but they fell through, 
and in 1596 he was sent to London to read law. Like his fellow- 
townsman Blessed David Lewis nearly forty years later, he spent 
some time at the Middle Temple; like St. Thomas More before 
him, he was a member of Lincoln’s Inn, the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Inn where St. Hugh had lived when he was in London. On the 
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death of his brother David, Baker went home again, and was 
presently made Recorder of Abergavenny. 

Until his middle twenties this lively, sensitive young man 
seems like many others to have been fully and joyfully occupied 
in living, in learning, and in exercising his mind, a mind formed 
by a classical education, by the traditions of an Oxford not quite 
sixty years away from the Church, and by the exact and stimu- 
lating discipline of law. The question of religion seems to have 
been ignored. There were so many other things to do and to 
think about. It is probable that his brother’s death shook the 
foundations of this attitude. It is certain that the immediate 
possibility of his own destroyed them. As he was riding on some 
legal business over a damaged footbridge he saw his danger, 
realised that he could not turn and should not go on, and vowed 
that if he came safe to land he would study the evidence for the 
existence of God. The horse made its way somehow on to firm 
ground and the rider kept his word. After wide reading and 
objective consideration of evidence and argument, he came 
quietly to the conclusion that he must join the Catholic Church, 
and was reconciled to it by a missionary priest, Fr. Robert Floyd. 
His mother and sisters followed him. In 1603, at twenty-eight 
years old, he went to London hoping there to meet priests from 
overseas from whom he could find out how to become one 
himself. It was thus that he travelled to Italy, and entered the 
Benedictine novitiate at a monastery in Padua, taking Augustine 
as his name in religion, and exemplifying his namesake’s saying 
“our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” 

Presently he became unhappy, not understanding how to 
practise the prayer to which he was called and unable to make 
much headway with the methods he was taught; to make a 
vivid mental picture of some scene in the life of Our Lord, to 
reflect on its every aspect, and to apply its moral to himself. 
He wrote later that “No working of the imagination or under- 
standing could any longer produce any effect on the will.” 

This made him all the more miserable because he had once 
been given an intense and immediate sense of the Presence of 
God, lasting over many months, and he longed above all things 
for its restoration. He was “‘in ignorance of the state of desolation 
or privation that usually followeth contemplation”; his superiors 
did not speak of it; he did not know that others had suffered 
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and recorded it; he had no idea that to be resigned to lie fallow, 
like a writer between books, might help him, so long as he made 
“a right use of” his state. Not for many years did he discover 
that “the will is the guide and captain, and the understanding 
doth but attend the will, going whither he goes and following 
him.” In the meantime, not knowing what else to do, he “con- 
tinued only with vocal prayers and exterior observances” and 
became “wholly tepid,” frustrated, and finally ill. It was thought 
best that he should go home. He set out restless and uneasy, 
meaning to make his journey a leisurely one, so that he could 
at any rate see and enjoy the sights of the countries through 
which he went. But something impelled him willy-nilly to make 
haste. He arrived in England to hear that his father was mortally 
sick, and travelled on into Wales in time to comfort him, to 
reconcile him to the Church, and to be with him when he died. 

Once more he set himself to “pure internal prayer”; once more 
he found he could not keep it up. The year 1609 linked him 
with a Community that had prayed in London for more than 
five centuries. Dom Sigebert Buckley, a very, very old monk of 
Westminster, his brethren all gone, had spent the whole long 
reign of Elizabeth I in prison as in a hermitage, living on to see 
at last the fulfilment of his prayer that the line of the English 
Benedictine should not die out. He was about ninety when two 
English priests trained overseas were professed and admitted in 
his ancient fragile presence to the Abbey of Westminster. Two 
years later Augustine Baker was given leave by his Italian 
Superiors to join them. 

For the time being, however, neither this nor the grace of the 
priesthood, from which he had hoped so much, seemed to help 
him in his main desire. He lived in London till 1620, fulfilling 
his religious duties, acting as a sort of poor man’s lawyer, helpful 
to others, stultified in himself and continually tempted to reflect 
that he was after all no worse than anyone else. About the end 
of this period he came across a copy of the Speculum Perfectionis 
which reflected the causes of his state and sparked off what he 
called his second conversion. 

Sent at the same time to the depths of the Devonshire country- 
side to be private chaplain to a Catholic squire, he missed the 
stimulus of London but resisted his impulse to return, resolving 
(as he writes in that part of his Secretum sive Mysticum, a com- 
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mentary on The Cloud of Unknowing which has been edited as 
his Confessions) by God’s grace to give himself wholly to Him, 
and to make internal prayer his daily and most important 
business, never to be omitted, neglected or postponed to any 
other affairs whatsoever. Here, praying at first for as long as 
eleven hours a day, he ceased to diffuse his attention either upon 
exterior affairs or upon “an interior so bepainted with images 
that she (the soul) can see nothing but them,” and learned in 
stillness to focus it upon God “not enquiring what He is, but 
believing Him to be that incomprehensible Being which He is.” 

He was not granted that immediate happiness in God which 
had illumined his youth. However, he writes as if from 
experience (his whole narrative is cast in the third person, as 
a master describing the development of a “poor scholar”) of the 
state of mind of those who “are come to a stability in prayer,” 
have shed “‘the stupidity or dullness that doth possess them who 
are... in an exercise of the will towards contemplation” and 
now “grow to have free use of their wits . . . in greater clearness 
and perfection than before’ without distraction from their 
settled love. 

The irritability that might have been expected to go with his 
extreme concentration and its concomitant “dullness” does not 
seem to have been allowed to show itself; though a passage 
elsewhere about the necessity to control anger against flies and 
“inanimate creatures like pen and ink” seems to indicate some 
experience of it. He peacefully fulfilled his duties as chaplain, 
and moreover made converts—including one particularly prickly 
and resentful old lady—not by “disputation” but, as Dom Justin 
McCann writes, “by praying for them and inviting them to pray 
with a sincere resignation to obey the truth when God should 
reveal it to them.” Recalled to London, he spent some time in 
compiling material for a history of the English Benedictines. 
Then, in 1624, began the nine most fruitful years of his life, both 
in direction and in writing. He undertook the first regarding 
himself and all directors as no more than “‘God’s usher,” or 
under-schoolmaster, “to the soul.” The second he did because 
those he had directed wanted to keep a record of his teaching. 

Twelve months before this some English Catholic girls had 
gone beyond seas to Cambrai to establish with the help of three 
nuns from Brussels a group of English Benedictines (now at 
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Stanbrook). It was financed by the dowry of one of them, Helen 
More, great-great-grand-daughter of St. Thomas More. She took 
the name in religion of Gertrude, and she was a vivacious, 
affectionate young woman “of a good sharp wit and quick 
judgment” who loved reading and rhyming, and seems at first 
to have had little notion of the reason why contemplatives with- 
draw from the world. She was probably homesick. She found 
meditation very difficult. She grew bored with the routine of 
the house, which seemed to her to subserve no particular purpose. 
Boredom made her unhappy. Unhappiness made her unkind. 
Unkindness made her bitterly remorseful, yet preoccupation 
with her own faults made her no better. The vicious circle of 
behaviour was pain and weariness. She felt that she could not 
return to the world because the others depended on her finan- 
cially, and yet that she could hardly bear to be professed and 
follow till the end of her days the life she was leading. 

Augustine Baker was sent to train the community, and the 
novice was advised to go and talk to him. She was reluctant to 
do so because he was known to recommend solitude and silence, 
which she found particularly irksome. In the end she went as 
a matter of obedience to her mistress, and she was much struck 
by his reading aloud a passage to the effect that those in her 
state “can do no better than in their poverty of spirit and aridity 
to be contented, doing the best they can.” He said, she wrote 
later on, “that I must give all to God without willing reservation 
of any inordinate affection to any creature . . . then that I must 
use mental prayer twice a day”; which she did, without much 
feeling but “profitably” so that “within fifteen days I found 
myself so quieted in mind and thought that I wondered at it 
myself.” 

Once shown clearly the end to which her life was dedicated 
and the means to be used she was enabled peacefully to use them 
and to seek it. “Fr. Baker for a long time encouraged me not 
to be daunted with my sins and imperfections, assuring me that 
it would all turn to my good if by prayer I would endeavour 
to tend to God.” Her previous argumentativeness subsided and 
she began to realise that, in the words of her nineteenth-century 
biographer Fr. Collins, “it is the sight of the infiniteness of God 
given to the soul by His own light that alone can humble her. 
Till she has experienced this she cannot know what humility is.” 
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She came to accept her own temperament without anxiety; “all 
was to be done more by quietness than by extraordinary force 
... the way for me to overcome myself was as I could, not as I 
would.” She acknowledged freely that she could not pray well 
“without much and a diverting myself with indifferent 
things” (particularly conversation after meals) and asked only 
“Jet all this imperfection humble me . . . to adhere wholly to 
Thee is my only desire in all I do.” 

Certain Benedictines seem to have been worried about her 
methods of prayer, and an enquiry was made into them. At the 
Chapter held on 1 August 1633, however, all was cleared up, and 
they were approved; and public thanks were moreover given to 
Fr. Baker. It was as if her work were done. The next day she fell 
ill; then she developed smallpox. She died in the Infirmary on 
17 August “in peace and quiet until her last breath,” though the 
flies were buzzing prise sores and her throat was so painful 
that it must have been agony to speak as she did to tell the Lady 
Abbess that “God has given me peace in my soul, and what can 
one desire more, coming to die? . . . I have nothing to do but 
leave myself wholly to Him.” She was twenty-seven years old. 

A quarter of a century later her writings were published in 
Paris. The title page is inscribed “The Spiritual Exercises of the 
most Virtuous and Religious Dame Gertrude More of the holy 
order of St. Bennet and the English Congregation of Our Lady 
of Comfort in Cambray; she called them An Ideot’s Devotions 
(Amor ordinem nescit), but her only Spiritual Father and Director 
Fa. Augustine Baker stiled them Confessiones Amantis, a lover’s 
confessions.” The frontispiece depicts a sweet, intelligent, hand- 
some face with a smile diffused over it, though the lips are closed. 
Opposite, there is a long anonymous poem beginning: 


Renowned More, whose bloody Fate 
England ne’er yet could expiate 

Such was thy constant Faith, so much 
Thy Hope, thy Charity was such 

As made thee twice a Martyr prove . 
Of Faith in Death, in Life of Love. 
View here thy Grandchild’s broken Hart 
Wounded with a Seraphick Dart 

Who while she liv’d mortals among 
Thus to her Spouse Divine she sung 
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“Mirror of Beauty, in whose Face 

The Essence lives of every Grace 

True lustre dwells in thy Sole Spheare. 

Those glimmerings that sometimes appeare 

In this dark vayle, this gloomy night 

Are shadows tipt with glow-worm light. . . .” 


It would be interesting to know who wrote it. The “song” 
attributed to Dame Gertrude herself has a certain flavour of 
Vaughan again. The dedicatory letter to her sister, the Reverend 
Mother Bridget More is signed only with the initials F.C. The 
reminiscence of St. Teresa and the “‘Seraphick Dart” is a curious, 
alien intrusion. Dame Gertrude’s own verses, which were many 
but not very good, show no capacity for projecting inner 
experience in visible, tangible, physical shape. She writes rather 
of dying to ourselves and all things else so that our souls may 
tend to their “dear Centre” as naturally as flames fly upward, 
and reflects in a hurdy-gurdy rhythm that yet somchow conveys 
an extraordinary awareness, 


...and seeing that my God is rich 
How can I say I’m poore? 

And thee more myne than I mine own 
What can I wish for more? 


Fr. Baker’s Confessions have a more personal note than the 
great collection of writings known as Sancta Sophia, Holy 
Wisdom, and the personality of the author emerges all uncon- 
sciously here and there in various phrases, as when he notes that 
the nuns, living together need not envy him the ascetic freedom 
of the solitary existence he has described, since they will of 
necessity have more mortifications than he in keeping their Rule, 
and may even “hope to have a good cross superior if you pray 
hard for one.” Thus the mature man with a twist of humour. 
But what echoes of childhood, of shepherd and pipe and ancient 
traditional round, resound in the strange, evocative, archaic 
imagery of “You have had in him” (the poor scholar) “in some 
sort as it were the bell-wether of the flock, a king-leader unto 
you of the spiritual dance.” 

It was at the request of this same Cambrai community that 
Fr. Baker set down the majority of those manuscript treatises— 
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there were over forty of them—which were edited and published 
in 16$7, sixteen years after their author’s death, by Dom Serenus 
Cressy. 

This Benedictine, a generation younger than he, had been 
converted in 1646 after a brilliant Anglican career as Fellow of 
Merton, chaplain to Lord Falkland, Canon of Windsor and Dean 
of Leighlin. He owed much to Fr. Baker’s teaching, and readers 
of Sancta Sophia in turn owe much to him. Treatises written 
ad hoc without thought of publication have been put together, 
much inevitable repetition has been pruned, and the book is 
integrated into a single whole. It is still at times long-winded— 
the result perhaps of a legal desire for exactness—and it still 
stresses various points over and over again where it is felt that 
they are likely to recur in the experience of the interior life. But 
it is full of memorable expressions (“of how gluey and tenacious 
a nature corrupt self-love is in the soul!”’) and it is down to earth 
as well as up to heaven, as simple, practical and unsentimental 
as a manual of carpentry. Here is the basis of your life. Here is 
its meaning. Here is your aim. Here is how to work towards it. 
Here are the obstacles you will find, the mistakes you may make. 
Realise that the way is long, hard, up and down. “Many changes 
the soul must expect, many risings and fallings; sometimes light 
and sometimes darkness; sometimes calmness of passions and 
presently . . . fiercer combats than before; and these successions 
of changes repeated God knows how oft before the end 
approacheth.” 

He posits that man was made for “eternal beatitude . . . a 
returning to the divine principle from Whom he flowed, and 
an inconceivably happy union with Him, in mind, will and 
affections”: that “the means to happiness and the end in itself 
are essentially the same, to wit, the union of the spirit with God”: 
that though there is “naturally in all souls a certain propension 
to seek God,” after the Fall their powers and faculties were 
disordered” and “all circumstant creatures . . . seduced their 
affections from Him”; that the Redemption brought both new 
light into our understanding and “divine charity in our hearts”; 
that the duty of all Christians is “daily to aspire, assisted by grace, 
to the same perfection for which we were first created . . . by 
faith contemplating Him and by love ever adhering to Him”; 
and that grace will conduct souls “suitably to their several 
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dispositions by an almost infinite variety of paths and fashions” re 
towards the beatific vision. th 

He discusses different kinds of temperament, and the activities ~ 
suitable to each, and then notes that he is especially concerned M 
with those called to contemplation, even though some of them ac 


may be living in the world. Incidentally he warns those who wish an 
to enter monasteries against any romantic “imagining the out- 
ward habit and interior virtues inseparable companions,” and by 


adds that they should not be actuated either by general vague ot 
good will or by a liking for routine, a liking which may bring ra 
them to “a stable course of most dangerous tepidity.” The only 5 
valid reason for entering is a desire for “the union of the spirit cr 
with God in wie oe constant prayer,” a desire most easily fo 
fulfilled there because though God is present everywhere the | pr 
soul most perfectly “enjoys and contemplates Him” in a place | pr 
where it can concentrate its attention on so doing without jue 
constant interruptions. sel 

He records that the first effect of prayer is “‘a tender sensible” m: 
(i.e., conscious) “devotion,” but that it later throws a discon- ju 


certing light on “a thousand secret and formerly invisible impuri- ve 
ties of intention, hypocrisies and self-seekings.” These are to be — mi 
repented but not chewed over. “The soul must with patience _ its 
and quietness bear with her own imperfections as she would —= co 


with those of others,” pray for their cure but not “ransack” her | 
conscience, avoiding self-occupation, and thinking of Christ | pe 
rather than brooding upon past sins. As a maxim she is given po 
that of Walter Hilton’s pilgrim, “I have —- Iam nothing, | co: 
I desire nothing but to be with Jesus in Jerusalem,” the vision 
of peace. the 

It would be ridiculous to pretend to summarise in a brief pre 
article the gentle, direct, humble, matter-of-fact teachings of Gc 
Sancta Sophia. What can be said is that they are stamped through- | da 
out by a clear and constant distinction between the end of prayer | acc 
and the means undertaken to achieve it. Again and again Fr. | m: 
Baker insists that those means have no automatic virtue in them- Sp 
selves; that they should not be practised mechanically, or with | do 
a cold-bath glow of virtuous achievement, or even with the cat 

riggish intention of setting a good example. The soul may | an 
folane badly distracted from her main Object by becoming | ger 
entangled in a “multiplicity” of burdens and customs. (One sar 
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remembers the curious primitive reliance on mathematical magic 
that seems to lurk in the human mind, making Aldous Huxley’s 
“Eupompus give splendour to Art by numbers” and convincing 
Maria Chapdelaine in the French-Canadian novel that she was 
acquiring merit by repeating the prayers of the rosary hundreds 
and hundreds of times, counting as she did so.) 

Austerities can be undertaken in the spirit of those challenged 
by the “try your strength” machines at fairs. Carried out “with- 
out prayer and purity of intention,” writes Fr. Baker, they “do 
rather tend to self-esteem,” and are all too easily linked with 
“self-love, self-judgment, and the satisfaction of nature even by 
crossing it.” He sets out the main ascetic practices which will be 
found useful, and gives the reasons for them, thus. By humility, 
prostrations, and the acknowledgment of secret imperfections, 
pride and self-love are expelled. By perfect obedience, self- 
judgment and self-will are abated. By fasting and lack of sleep, 
sensuality is deadened. By religious poverty, worries about 
material things are expelled. All these, pride and self-love, self- 
judgment and self-will, physical desire and financial anxiety are 


_ very powerful distractions. Once they are out of the way, the 
mind has greater liberty to pursue its final End—an End for which 


_ its attention is further set free by solitude, silence, and lack of 


contact with the world. 

It must of course be recollected that all this was written for 
people who had already undertaken the three great vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience and were wholly dedicated to 
contemplation. 

A chapter in Section III sets out how “secular people living in 
the world” may, with modifications, use the book. The main 
proviso is that they should carry out all their duties “in order to 
God,” allowing a certain amount of solitude and silence every 
day for prayer, setting a greater value on “precious time,” and 
accepting quietly “all interior and exterior mortifications” that 
may come upon them. This is amplified in a short essay on “A 
Spiritual Life in a Secular State,” which insists that a man (women 
do not seem to have been considered) “‘must have a reasonable 
care for his family,” especially for the education of his children, 
and play his part in affairs of Church and State, but without 
getting too much absorbed in them. He should avoid unneces- 
sary distractions, pursue his daily recollections and frequent the 
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sacraments. Though he must not make himself conspicuous, he 
will probably find himself thought peculiar, and “less liked and 
esteemed” than before. “But this and more too (if need be) he 
must be contented to digest . . . propter amorem Dei.” There is 
held up as an example, “the devout Liv-er and holy Dyer and 
Martyr, Sir Thomas More.” 

Fr, Baker did not himself die in the calm of a cloister but in 
London, where he was sent again on the English mission in 1638. 
In 1641, having moved from one address to another, time and 
again, in order to avoid arrest—eighteen priests, two of them 
Benedictines, were condemned to death that year—he fell ill of 
“a contagious fever” which frightened away the pursuivants, 
and died four days later. It was in the house of a Mrs. Watson, 
mother of one of the Cambrai nuns. 


DR. ROSENBACH 
By 
SIR SHANE LESLIE 


book-dealer whatever he be called has somewhat fluttered 

the shelves of late. His biography issued in America has 
enjoyed that success by which only scandal or startling streaks of 
Life can make such a record into exciting literature. 

Dr. Rosenbach arrived in London in the decade following the 
First War, when the great libraries and family librarians of 
England were doomed by circumstance. 

The combination of Death Duties and the growing taxation 
made it impossible for shelves of unread and generally unpriced 
literary rarities to remain where they had long added to the 
pride of generations of nobleman and squire. “What every 
gentleman’s library should contain” was a formula which had 
long carried weight with purchasers and book-dealers. Amongst 
the many who collected books by the yard, by weight and by 
binding were the famous few—the members of the Roxburgh 
Club, the collectors often as shrewd as they seemed insane in 


Te NAME of the great American bibliophile, book-collector, 
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their hobby. These few built up the score of great libraries which 
now are only names—the Sunderland, the Spencer (saved for 
Manchester University), the Sykes, the Britwell Court, the 
Percy libraries at Alnwick or Petworth—the Holkham or 
Leicester collection and another hundred of lesser libraries which 
have been despoiled in this Twentieth Century. 

The plunderer from America proved very useful to the 
modern inheritors, salving their threatened incomes and county 
positions and incidentally contributing to pay an American debt 
beyond counting. 

Rosenbach was the “Napoleon of book-buyers,” and once he 
was given the title he seldom failed to sweep the floor of the 
auction room. If he was broken by rivals in the price, he always 
maintained that it was too high for the book’s value and that his 
vanquisher eventually would have to leave the book unsold at 
death. He himself never failed, save once, to resell his books 
at a profit—often for twice the price he had paid. Certainly, 
these trophies from English auction-battles were almost unre- 
cognisable when they reappeared in the glorification of Rosenbach 
catalogues. There was the difference of scarecrows being served 
up in garments of purple and gold. He was a scholar and collector 
himself, and there were a few items he would never sell all his 
life. These passed to the Foundation he bequeathed to Philadelphia 
at his death—«rfjya és det as Thucydides said. 

I am interested to find my humble name in the Index and 
accounts of some of our adventures in common. The Sunday 
Press has distributed an account of the private Dufferin Sale 
which has remained secret for nearly forty years. It is told in 
racy colours without any shading and yet it looks rather shady. 
If it is accurate, it is not the whole story, and I feel bound to shade 
down the vivid recital as much on my behalf as in memory of 
an old friend—long dead—Frederick Dufferin. What happened 
would make a query in moral law as interpreted by the Church. 
My friend found himself between the Devil and the deep sea. 
The sea was the Irish sea and the Devil was feminine. All parties 
now are dead save myself on whose head it now rests. My 
friend begged me to bring Rosenbach to his home as he needed 
an immediate sum of money. I do not think an ordinary dealer 
would have been sufficient for only Rosenbach would give 
fancy prices, and he never gave so freely as when he was collecting 
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books from the shelves of stately homes without the medium of 
the auction room, which meant duels in the arena against other 
dealers. 

Sales of Heirlooms were always held up until the law concern- 
ing their sale had enabled the 8th Duke of Marlborough to sell 
the superb picture-gallery of Blenheim. Since then the heirlooms 
of England have passed away right and left. My friend offered 
Rosenbach the pick of his books and Rosenbach having chosen 
them, bade me price them—“as you are his friend’”—a typical 
gesture of Rosenbach magnanimity. I naturally priced them at 
the sum that was so anxiously desired. My friend wishing to 
honour the atmosphere of Heirlooms asked me to remove the 
books (which had been left standing in their places with backs 
to the wall in the shelves) and furnished me with his old military 
sack. Rosenbach, who hardly knew where he was at first, entered 
into the spirit of the evening (after all it was his first night in 
Ireland) and signed and handed my friend the cheque. I was 
careful not to touch the lucre even in the shape of a commission. 
The next morning Rosenbach motored away from the house 
without a book under his arm. He seemed to think he was in the 
hands of Irish bandits—after all like so many deals it was like a 
gamble but a gamble he won. 

During the dark hours I took the books (which their family 
owner had told me to take during our preliminary visit to the 
library). I placed them in the receptacle he had provided and 

ew them into a hollow tree, whence I took them out during 
our morning drive through the Park and handed them to their 
purchaser. It would have been disastrous if I had forgotten which 
was the tree or if the cheque had not been instantly cashed, so 
all ended well. I never expected my part to arise out of the 
murky past in the Sunday Press. I believe I was salving my 
friend’s conscience as well as his pocket by my actions and I hope 
the Moral Law will salve mine. It would perhaps be a fine and 
pretty case for the lawyers of the Church. 

Naturally, the bibliomaniacs often “lifted” the literary treasures 
and documents of the Church. Catholics sometimes recovered 
them, as when Mrs. Doheny “bought the only copy known of 
the Bull of Alexander VI, printed at Logrono about 1512, by 
which the Western hemisphere was divided between Spain and 


Portugal.” 
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She played a big part amongst the collectors whose battles 
are described in Rosenbach’s biography, and it is pleasing to 
read such acquirements of bibliographical treasure as the great 
Liesborn Gospels of the tenth century. These Gospels cost her 
$85,000, with a fourteenth-century Bible, a MS. of the Wisdom 
of Solomon and some early printed Indulgences thrown in. 

Mrs. Doheny seems to have been the only big buyer who 
purchased with piety. One can only hope that she or her heirs 
will be onmuk even in this world. She bought a first edition of 
The Imitation of Christ and “the second (but first obtainable) 
edition in English,” the 1592 printing of the Vulgate authorised 
by Clement X. The Imitation in its first printing of 1473 cost her ‘ 
as much as $4650. 

The days of the fierce bidding and counter-bidding have 
passed, but Catholic colleges and libraries may still be careful 
when they catalogue or cast aside what seem but mouldy books. 
The Battle Abbey Rolls passed through some frenzied buying 
into the Huntingdon Collection after Rosenbach had paid £3750 
to the heirs of the Phillipps Collection. These Rolls from the 
Conquest to the Reformation in ninety-five volumes seemed to 
cover English history and should never have passed out of the 
country. The same may be said of the Erasmus New Testament 
from York Minster Library, for its abstraction split the perfect 
line of English Bibles hoarded by the Dean and Chapter. 
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N A Journey without Maps, the travel book written thirty-six years 
i. which provided some of the background for A Burnt-Out Case," 
Mr. Greene dismissed, in passing, some popular novels of the day, “a 
lot of books, written without truth, without compulsion, one dull 
word following another, books to read while you wait for the bus, 
while you strap-hang...” Few of Mr. Greene’s own books invite 
such casual perusal, but never before, perhaps, has he united his gift 
for sheer narrative with his spiritual preoccupations to produce so 
miraculously accomplished a work of art. 

A writer, on occasion, of thrillers, Mr. Greene has adopted this 
method of introducing his theme. A mysterious stranger—at first 


t A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene (Heinemann 16s). 
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anonymous, then ambiguous, for his name, Querty, might be either 
French or English—fetches up at a leper colony in the Congo, run by 
a Dr. Colin with the assistance of some Catholic monks and nuns. It 
is not until Quetry, bored by inactivity, offers to help the doctor that 
we learn his identity: he is a world-famous Belgian architect who has 
lost his faith—in God, in his work, in Meaiit-anl has sought this 
end of the earth in order to enjoy, if he can, the peace of Despair. He 
is, in fact, spiritually speaking, a “burnt-out case”—the phrase used in 
the colony to describe those lepers who have lost evetything that can 
be eaten away by the disease and are therefore cured. The doctor, one 
of the only two wholly admirable characters in the novel (the other is 
the Father Superior), is also an atheist, but a contented one, for he has 
kept his vocation, whereas Querry has lost his. This gives Dr. Colin 
an equanimity, and a charity towards Christians, to which the tor- 
mented Querry cannot pretend. Nevertheless, having agreed to build 
a hospital for the lepers, Querry, in a moment of weakness, admits to 
being happy. His happiness is doomed, for two devils—Rycker, a 
spoiled priest with a sly, childish wife, and Montagu Parkinson, a 

opular journalist who has sold his soul for success—smell out the 
loan recluse and between them encompass his destruction. 

Such are the bare bones of the plot. In a dedicatory letter, which is 
of the utmost importance to an understanding of his standpoint, 
Mr. Greene states that his intention has been “to give dramatic 
expression to various types of belief, half-belief and non-belief, in the 
kind of setting... where such differences are felt acutely and find 
expression.” For belief, then, we are given the Fathers, the nuns and 
the appalling Ryckers; for non-belief Dr. Colin; for half-belief the 
lepers, the journalist, and finally Querry himself, the lapsed Catholic 
who, loveless and holding fast by death, cannot, unlike the doctor, 
leave the subject alone. It is here that the comedy in this grim book 
finds expression, for the more vehemently Querry protests his lack of 
faith the less seriously do the believers take it. “A period of aridity,” 
they say, and “the Dark Night of the Soul,” until Querry is tearing his 
hair with exasperation. But Mr. Greene’s understanding of Querry’s 
dilemma is too profound to allow him to leave it unexamined. Alone, 
the Superior and Dr. Colin , pm the true answers, which they express 
with an impressive lack of emphasis. When, very early in r+ book, 
Querry announces that he no longer knows we te suffering is, the 


Superior replies quietly: “Oh well, you know, suffering is somethi 
which will be it is required.” 
This resounding sentence echoes on in our minds at intervals through- 
out the book. We first recall it when Querry says, ominously: “You 
know, I am happy here”; again, when Dr. Colin observes to him: 
“Sometimes I think that the search for suffering and the remembrance 
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of suffering are the only means we have to put ourselves in touch with 
the whole human condition. With suffering we become part of the 
Christian myth.” And finally, after Querry’s death, when the Superior 
suggests, with his habitual discretion: “Surely he always wanted to 
go a bit further.” 

To go a bit further . . . Here we have the clue to Querry’s misery— 
to the exasperation he feels both with himself and with those who 
refuse to accept him at his own valuation. Dr. Colin, as usual, puts his 
finger on the spot when he tells Querry that he is too troubled by his 
lack of faith. “You keep fingering it like a sore you want to get rid of. 
I am content with the myth; you are not—you have to believe or 
disbelieve.” To which Querry answers, though not immediately: “Oh 
well, I suppose belief is a kind of vocation and most men haven’t 
room in their brains or hearts for two vocations.” 

This last statement seems highly questionable: there are so many 
historical examples to the contrary. And, in fact, there is much more 
to be said on the question of loss of faith than Mr. Greene has seen fit 
to say; for instance, that faith is a gift and bestowed by God, and 
that those who lose their faith will blame anything—God, the Church, 
stupid or corrupt priests—rather than themselves. Faith is something 
which has to be constantly, sometimes daily, renewed, otherwise it 
would not be faith. The only certainty we have reaches us through the 
practical efficacy of the sacraments, which Querry, as he admits, has 
not practised for years. 

But Mr. Greene is writing a novel, not a treatise, and he is concerned 
to put a very special case as strongly as possible. Thus we get the 
desolating impression of doors being slammed, one after another, 
away into the distance of an empty house. On the last page of the book 
the Superior reminds Dr. Colin that God cannot feel disappointment 
or pain; to which the doctor retorts: “Perhaps that is why I don’t care 
to believe in him.” It was disingenuous of Mr. Greene to deny the 
Superior the last word here—namely, that the experience of dis- 
appointment and pain, on God’s part, was one of the reasons for the 
Incarnation. But the last door had to be slammed... 

It seems scarcely necessary, at this timé of day, to insist on the 
masterly quality of Mr. Greene’s characterisation, except to point out 
that in this book the “good” people are every bit as interesting as the 
“bad” —a very difficult feat to Sane off. Beauty, in the sense of poetry, 
is eliminated from this severe examination of motive, and even the 
infrequent, but marvellously original images are all either horrible or 

rotesque. This is not a criticism, for consistency of tone has always 
as one of Mr. Greene’s virtues as a writer. The style is indeed per- 
fectly economical—as reduced to essentials as the body of a “burnt- 
out case.” 
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Nevertheless, I have one objection to make to this enthralling novel, 
and it is a serious one. Some element of improvisation, some hint of 
alternative possibilities, such as we find in Dickens, Balzac, Dostoevsky 
and even Flaubert, is needed if a story is to be completely convincing; 
yet not since Hardy’s Return of the Native, perhaps, has an important 
English novel been so carefully “rigged,” or relied so heavily on 
coincidence, as A Burnt-Out Case. It is like a chess problem, in which , 
all the moves have been—and are seen to have been—thought out in | 
advance. To give an instance of what I mean: quite near the opening, | 
the Father Superior is bidden away to visit his bishop. This necessitates 
a locum tenens, and the Superior, who elsewhere gives ample evidence 
of good judgment, nominates the one Father who is conspicuously 
unsuited to deal with any crucial situation. Why? The explanation 
given—a specious one—is that the scrupulous and Pharisaical Fr. 
Thomas is the only one who can keep the community’s accounts; but 
I fear the real reason is that Mr. Greene was determined that when the 
crisis arose there should be no one at hand capable of handling it. It 
would not have been difficult to disarm the distraught Rycker, or to 
prevent the nuns from accepting Marie Rycker’s lies; but the author 
will not let anyone present do either. And here too, I feel, Mr. Greene’s 
one failure in characterisation helps to preclude our suspension of 
disbelief. For the role of Marie Rycker he has opened his props cup- 
board and reached down a puppet which has already done duty in 
The Heart of the Matter, and for a very similar purpose. Rycker himself, 
and Parkinson, are abominably real; but Marie is the abortive creation 
of misogyny, and I for one could not accept her behaviour as plausible. 

In making this criticism I have not aati that of late years 
Mr. Greene has been paying much attention to the stage, a coarser 
medium than the novel and one in which the aunhiie plays an 
obligatory part. Moreover, stage dialogue, with its exit lines and its 
wr rejection of inessential matter, when employed in a novel may 
indeed make for dramatic impact and so rush the reader off his feet 
(as it does here); on the other hand, it does not read like conversation 
at all, but like a series of police interrogations, in which one side 
always has an unfair advantage and acts as a “feed” for the other. 

I have dwelt at some length on these points, because it is this sense, 
of immensely artful contrivance, that prevents me from seeing A 
Burnt-Out Case as equal of The Power and the Glory, or that subtle play, 
The Potting Shed, or even The Quiet American. Of course its dans 
alone gives it an importance superior to that of the last-named novel; 
but it bears the marks of having been written out of a sense of 
exasperation—an inadequate source of inspiration for the great novel 


this might have been—and very nearly is. 


EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 
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THE WITNESS OF A CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR 
Le Milieu Divin, by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin (Collins 185). 


S A DEVASTATING ATTACK on subterranean Manicheanism and 
A: penetrating exposition of the true Christian meaning of scholar- 
ship and scientific research, Le Milieu Divin by Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin will find few equals in a field already replete with 
scientific-religious dialogues. In 160 pages Fr. Teilhard de Chardin, 
whose famous Phenomenon of Man was finally published in 1959, 
offers his reflections as a scientist and priest on the perspective any 
educated Christian must have who is “in this world but not of this 
world.” This book is meant for the “waverers, both inside and 
outside” the Church, who wrongly feel that the other-world attitude 
of the Christian religion is a real detriment to scientific research and 
the devotion to the world of nature which such research entails. 

Fr. Teilhard accomplishes this by giving us “a simple description 
of a psychological evolution observed over a specified interval.” In 
fact, Le Milieu seems to be the story of Teilhard’s search for a balance 
between the Jansenistic training he received as a youth and his ardent 
love of nature. 

In Part One, “The Divinisation of Our Activities,” Teilhard treats 
the dilemma of reconciling such statements as “perfection consists in 
detachment; the world about us is vanity and ashes” with the fact 
that, in every phase of human activity, the Christian must be a leader. 
God wants souls, but “we must not forget that the human soul is 
inseparable, in its birth and in its growth, from the universe into 
which it is born. . . . In each soul Gollteves and partly saves the whole 
world which that soul sums up in an incommunicable and particular 
way.” Creation and the Incarnation are not simply points in Time. 
“In fact, through the unceasing operation of the Incarnation, the 
divine so thoroughly permeates all our creaturely energies that, in 
order to encounter and embrace it, we could not find a more appro- 
priate milieu than that of our own action. . . . By virtue of the 
Creation and, still more, of the Incarnation, nothing here below is 
profane for those who know how to see.” Despite the fact that many 
priests and religious devoted to “profane studies” are often very 
careful to nan that they are only lending themselves to these 
secondary pursuits out of obedience, and to conform to a fashion 
or illusion which proves that Christians are not among the most 
backward of men, “it is God and God alone whom the (scientists) 
pursue through the reality of created things.” Consequently, true 
detachment through human action should produce its greatest triumphs 
in the Christian scholar and scientist. 
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In Part Two on the “Divinisation of Our Passivities,” Fr. Teilhard 
discusses the role played in our consummation in Christ by the things 
we must suffer and undergo in this life. He speaks of the barriers set 
in our path by others, the shocks and deaths, the obstacles of disease 
and accident which hinder us from without; as well as the internal 
passivities we suffer because of natural failings and physical, intellectual 
and moral limitations. But in all of these, Fr. Teilhard is careful to 
avoid “‘a false interpretation of Christian detachment (which), is the 
principal source of the antipathies which make a great many Gentiles 
so sincerely hate the Gospel.” 

The whole summation of Fr. Teilhard’s psychology, and that of 
any authentic Christian, can be read in his own words: “Your 
essential duty and desire is to be united with God. But in order to 
be united, you must first of all be—be yourself as completely as 
possible. And so you must develop yourself and take possession of 
the world in order to be.” 

But it is in the third section of this book that we find the most 
intriguing and vital development of this psychology. Pointing out 
that “each one of us has his Jacob’s ladder, whose rungs are formed 
of a series of objects,” Fr. Teilhard launches into the climax of his 
Weltanschauung, the consummation and completion of the universe 
in God, the extension of the Creation and Incarnation throughout 
Time to its culmination in the Mystical Body of Christ wherein 
“God will be all in all.” It seems strange to read such a pene- 
trating study of the Mystical Body written long before Mystici 
Corporis, the works of Emil Mersch and others. (Le Milieu Divin was 
written in 1927.) “There is only one Mass and one Communion,” 
for all the communions of a life-time, of all men now living, and of 
all men, present, past and future, are only one cosmic Consecration 
and Communion. No longer is it only over the species of bread and 
wine, but over all the joys and sorrows of a universe in genesis that 
the Pantocrator utters i words of Consecration: “This is my Body.” 

This is not a treatise on ascetical theology, but that makes it even 
more valuable as a witness of Christian scholarship. 


ROBERT FRANCOEUR 


SACRED LOVE 
To Heaven With Diana, by Gerald Vann, O.P. (Collins 16s). 


N 1218 St. Dominic decided to open a house in Bologna, as he had 
| bel done in other university towns. He had also instituted his 
Second Order of contemplative nuns whose prayers were to protect 
the friars in their active life of preaching and their even more perilous 
career of teaching; intellectualism can lead to worse disasters than 
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activity. Diana d’ Andolé, the daughter of a local noble family, who was 
determined to be a nun at all costs, asked St. Dominic to build and 
admit her into such a house. The saint, impressed, actually postponed 
the completion of his friary and received her vow of virginity and her 
promise to become a full religious when she could. Meanwhile she 
would live at home seemingly as usual. But half-measures did not suit 
her. She escaped to a convent, her brothers followed and in a free 
fight one of her ribs was broken. But when well enough she escaped 
again, and this time they let her go. In 1221 St. Dominic had died, 
and Jordan of Saxony, then Dominican Provincial in Lombardy, came 
to Bologna, Diana told him her hopes, and by 1223 she had in fact 
become a member of the Second Order. Even before that, Jordan, 
who had been elected Master General of the Dominicans was writing 
to her and the correspondence continued presumably till his death in 
1237. But all Diana’s letters have disappeared. Why? Could Jordan, 
constantly moving about, not carry them with him, nor trust them, 
with the rest of his letters to some confrére? Did he feel that the spirit 
of poverty urged him to destroy even these, or that her expression of 
so intimate a friendship might have been misunderstood? Perhaps, 
simply, she was no good at writing letters! Jordan’s letters reveal to 
us not only his deep knowledge of the Scriptures but that gentle 
approach and sweetness of disposition that made him everywhere 
beloved. But the swoony sweetness of the “Jordan” on the book-cover 
is misleading; he could cope with Popes and the Emperor Frederic as 
firmly as he could be gentle with Diana. There are hints that Diana 
ought not to rely too much for comfort on his letters; it was the study 
of Christ’s life that brought consolation. His affectionate letters lead 
Fr. Vann to write some very wise pages on the possibility of a false 
detachment drying up Pong Pee heart and impoverishing too its 
capability of supernatural love. 

C. C. MarTINDALE 


CHRISTIAN AND GREEK 


Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy, by A. H. Armstrong and R. A. 
Markus (Darton, Longman and Todd 15s). 


HE PAGAN Celsus charged Christ with plagiarism of Greek 

philosophy, and especially of Plato; some Christians, equally 
wildly, claimed that the Greeks had derived their teaching from 
Moses and the Hebrew scriptures. This polemic between traditionalist 
Greek views and emergent Christian conceptions of God, man, and 
the universe was the inevitable consequence of Christianity’s encounter 
with the Greek intellectual world. The small but admirable volume 
under review, however, eschews this external dialectic, and instead 
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concentrates on the internal dialogue in the minds of Christians like 
St. Augustine, who came to Christianity from close study of 
Neoplatonism. Professor Armstrong contributes chapters on God’s 
Transcendence, The Word and the Ideas, Creation, The Material 
Universe, and the Nature and Destiny of Man; Dr. Markus writes 
on Knowing and Understanding, Love and the Will (an especially 
useful contribution), Reason and Conduct, Time, History, Eternity, 
and Faith and Philosophy. 

This final chapter could with profit be read first, for Dr. Markus 
well poses here the central Christian dilemma—in Tertullian’s words, 
quid Athenae Hierosolymis? The early apologists were divided between 
those who spurned all reconciliation with Greek philosophy, and 
those writers formed by it. Dr. Markus well stresses the service 
rendered by Tertullian in his emphasis on the uniqueness of Christian 
belief amidst the religious anarchy of Gnosticism; and increasing 
Imperial approval of religious syncretism was a further danger. On 
the other hand, there was the need to make the new faith compre- 
hensible to the followers of Stoicism and of the Academy; hence 
beginning with Minucius Felix (who is confused with Lactantius, the 
“Christian Cicero,” in the sole factual error detected in the book) in 
the second century, there was an attempt to argue the Christian case 
in language immediately intelligible to a pagan audience. 

It would be impertinent to pretend competence to challenge the 
authors on the central themes. Professor Armstrong is a leading 
European authority on Neoplatonism; Dr. Markus combines with the 
professional vocation of historian the advantages of a philosopher’s 
training and an informed interest in early Christianity. One is grateful 
for the ease and authority with which they traverse a much con- 
troverted field. Only in a few instances, chiefly of a peripheral kind, 
would the reviewer dare to dissent. Professor Armstrong, at the end 
of his chapter on “The Material Universe,” suggests that Christianity 
is an obstacle to large-scale scientific progress et natural science 
is for most Christians not on the direct route to God; Christianity is 
an inward and spiritual, not a cosmic religion. But surely even if 
natural science cannot provide a means of spiritual contemplation, 
there is no sense in which it is debarred from the social or educational 
purview of the Christian any more than philosophy or history. Again, 
Dr. Markus in his chapter entitled “Time, History, Eternity,” seems 
to make generalisations about the Greeks where he really means Plato 
and Aristotle; the discussion on Herodotus and Thucydides, mislead- 
ing in its baldness, could safely have been omitted as irrelevant to 
Christian thinking, for it is the philosophers who matter here. Finally, 
in view of the preponderant emphasis on the Western Fathers, perhaps 
more might have been said about the Roman framework oF Greek 
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philosophical ideas, both in general (philosophy was a slightly dis- 
reputable pursuit in the eyes of many Romans) and especially in 
connection with the chapter on ethical thought. 
This book is the fruit of a course of lectures in Liverpool University. 
It retains the freshness of the spoken word, and would be an ideal 
text for informal seminar-study in the livelier university societies and 
in seminaries. Perhaps the Newman Association could see its way to 
encouraging publication of studies of similar length on other seminal 
topics, always provided that a performance Bg this high academic 
standard could be ensured. 
P. G. WALsH 


VALERY 
Paul Valéry: Plays. Vol. Il of Collected Works (Routledge 30s). 


Be TRANSLATION of Valéry’s plays—the French text accom- 
panies those in verse—is ar by an acute study by Francis 
Fergusson and a memoir by Igor Stravinsky, from which we learn, 
en passant, that “Gide understood nothing whatever about music.” 
The notes at the end of the volume supply useful information and 
remind the reader, just in case he has not majored in French literature, 
of allusions he may have missed, such as the variations Valéry loved 
to make on “Je pense, donc. . . .’” Occasionally a wrong note is struck 
in the translation, as when, for example, “Adorateur des eaux” 
becomes “O Ritualist of water.” 

Stravinsky admirably sums up Valéry’s defect: “He too much 
worshipped intellect—indeed, to the point that he valued himself as 
an suslllacne as much as he did as a poet. The result of this Teste-ism 
is that he would be content with epistamenos, with ‘knowing how,’ 
and stop there.” His narrowly intellectual, highly self-conscious 
approach to writing, leaves the reader panting in the foothills, as he 
himself soars off into the peaks of pure mind. The image is not 
fanciful. Valéry’s second Faust opens in “a very high place”; even 
Mephistopheles has had to withdraw. Left alone, with a projection 
of himself called the Only One, Faust muses: “Being is rarefied to 
the extreme here. No one. Even less than that. Not a blade of grass, 
or moss. Earth’s nature gives out lower down... .” The dizzy pinnacles 
of abstraction among which Valéry moves with such verbal virtuosity, 
are at the furthest possible remove from the hurly-burly world of 
the theatre, where the not always tractable materials of stage, actors 
and audience have to be worked on. Hence the paradox of Valéry’s 
writing for the theatre at all. 

If indeed he did write for the theatre. In the introduction to the 
first Faust, he writes: “It was one day in 1940 that I found myself 
talking to myself in two voices, and began to write accordingly.” 
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The second Faust is not even a dialogue, as Stravinsky suggests; it is 
a divided monologue. Amphion, Semiramis and Narcissus belong 
more to the theatre; they are libretti for a complex art-form, com- 
prising music, ballet, architecture and the s = word— Wagner 
seems to have been in his mind. In theme, the libretti have a good 
deal in common. Narcissus rejoices in his solitude, owes nothing to 
anyone, and rejects the advances of the nymphs who try to tempt 
him with the prospect of a “thou.” He is proof against all they can 
do, and suffers his by now well-known fate. Semiramis, after 
slaughtering her captive kings and toying with love, addresses the 
sun: 

I come, and come again 

To drink at the breast of the gods 

The strength to be unique. 


Now this absolute autonomy, this total rejection of the “other,” is 
regularly called by Valéry “‘pureté.” It is perhaps the use of words 
of this kind which led Stravinsky to write, “Valéry had thoughts 
that I would call religious.” It can with truth be said that he raises 
questions that have to be called religious, in the same way that a 
Nietzsche does. Faust’s final words show him beyond good and evil, 
exasperated by the human condition itself: 


I’ve known love and hate too well, 
they’ve left me empty 
And I am weary of being a created thing. 


In an article written after Valéry’s death, Honegger complained of 
the difficulty of persuading any Paris theatre to accept Valéry’s melo- 
dramas, and concluded sadly: “The war and all the Fightful stupidity 
that came with it, naturally put a stop to our game, planned for witty 
and cultivated human beings.” He meant it kindly. 


HEBBLETHWAITE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Understanding the Parables, by Francis L. Filas, S.J. (Burns and Oates 21s). 


R. FILAS had a single purpose in writing this book: “to condense 
and summarise the commonly accepted interpretation of Our 
Lord’s parables so as to make them easily accessible to the reader 
unskilled in biblical lore.” 
The author uses the word parable in a rather wide sense. A parable 
might be described as a little story told to illuminate reality but 
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whose various details do not necessarily correspond to reality. There 
is a problem here. At the very moment He was teaching the ignorant, 
why did Our Lord choose a method that often seemed to obfuscate 
rather than to illuminate the point of His lesson? There were usually 
hostile and sympathetic elements in Our Lord’s audiences. He 
apparently used parables to lessen the guilt of the former (significantly, 
as the Passion approached and the hostility of His enemies grew, 
Christ spoke more frequently in figures) and to pique the curiosity 
of the latter. 

Most of the parables that occur regularly in the Sunday Gospels, 
too often with never a word of explanation, are dealt with here. For 
example, the Unjust Steward who slashed his employer’s revenues 
and was commended for it into the bargain, is called what he really 
was, the Shrewd Manager. In keeping with the business ethics of his 
time, the farm manager sent the absentee owner a percentage of the 
profits while most of his own salary came from mulcting the estate 
tenants of all that the traffic would bear. When the poor tenants 
complained that this oppression was becoming intolerable, the owner 
intervened. But the manager staved off disaster by swiftly returni 
a portion of his share of the profits to the disgruntled workers. Even 
the owner appreciated this shrewd manoeuvre and wryly commended 
his manager foe it. 

Another of Our Lord’s sayings that usually raises the eyebrows of 
Sunday congregations is the aphorism: “Many are called but few are 
chosen.” The author points out that “the Greek word for ‘many’ is 
often used in the New Testament with the meaning of ‘all.’” Cer- 
tainly the phrase has nothing directly to do with the number of the 
elect, a at 300 which Christ emphatically stated was not a part of 
Revelation. The most satisfactory interpretation of the text, one that 
the author does not mention, is that it applies to the remnant of the 
people of Israel. The prophets had repeatedly warned that all the 
Jews were called but only a few of the chosen people would remain 
faithful throughout their history. 

The busy priest searching for fresh sermon material and the lay 

erson seeking a new insight into the parables will find both in this 


ook. 


Children of the Gods, by Martin Dickson (MacLellan 21s). 


HE AUTHOR of this book, which was originally published some 
"an years ago in Egypt, was at one time a ole in the Irish 
Foreign Mission College in Cairo and a well-known authority on the 
history of ancient Egypt. The book is a work of historical fiction 
dealing with the reign of the Pharaoh Rameses III. The story of the 
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revolt of the twin sons born to him by Thi, daughter of Sen-mes, 
high priest of Amen-Ra, and the resulting death of one of them is, it 
would appear, according to the facts of history. The surviving brother, 
Nefer-ka-ra, in order to escape from his father’s vengeance and in 
compliance with the decree of exile pronounced against him, makes 
his way up the White Nile as far as the Dark Sea and the Mountain 
of the Moon more or less as is related of a similarly adventurous 
character by Herodotus. The highlight of the journey, however, is, 
in this instance, less the discovery of the source of the Nile than the 
finding in a cave of the Book of Thoth, a sort of sacred repository of 
wisdom and in itself a talisman the removal of which from its hiding- 
place brings so menacing a series of disasters upon the expedition that 
it is only after it has been returned to its red granite sarcophagus that 
the exiles are allowed to have a safe return home. The author’s 
hortatory style may not commend itself to all, but the tale he tells is an 
exciting one and dealing as it does with a remote and little-known 
period of pre-history will no doubt be read with pleasure by many 
who enjoy a straightforward adventure story well told. 


The Catholic Church in South Africa, by W. E. Brown, M.C., D.D., 
M.A., B.Sc. Edited by Michael Derrick (Burns and Oates 35s). 


R. BROWN begins his story, after a short prologue, with the 
Drivel of Bishop Griffith in 1838 at Cape Town, and closes it 
with the appointment of an apostolic delegate in 1922. Unable to 
revise his work adequately owing to illness, he would have been 
happy to know that this was entrusted to Mr. Michael Derrick. 
Mr. Derrick also added appendices, the third and fourth of which 
deal briefly but sufficiently with apartheid, the ignoble policy at present 
pursued by the South African government, of which the future will 
inevitably be as shameful as disastrous. The history which Dr. Brown 
chose to describe was, indeed, always tumultuous, and we are sorry 
that he had not space to be more anecdotal, for the outstanding persona- 
lities of the earlier period at least were not less eccentric and even more 
lovable than the later ones. We are left distressed by the long account 
of how so many people of different origin and temperament disliked 
one another, and made it very difficult for observers not to dislike 
them. All the more must the late author be congratulated on having 
written a book so level-headed and free from partisanship. His amazing 
industry is the more admirable since, having been badly wounded and 
gassed during the First World War, he was never really well. We had 
the privilege of his friendship first when he came up to Oxford, and 
then met him at intervals in Glasgow, and could judge how rightly 
beloved a chaplain he was to the Catholic students there. For eleven 
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years he had to live in South Africa, and often wrote to us about the 
difficult progress of his book. Readers can feel certain of the erudition, 
honesty, kindliness and courage of its author; we might venture to 
add, of his very high virtue. 


St. Vincent de Paul, by Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet. Translated 
by Emma Craufurd (Burns and Oates 355). 


WHOLE LIBRARY is being formed of readable and trustworthy 

saints’ lives, marvellously illustrated by photographs taken by 
Leonard von Matt. One virtue of these books is that side can read 
them without being offended by a pietistic style, or afraid they are 
being fed on myths. And they can read them to children, leaving out 
the inevitably dull passages such as merely legal transactions, but 
filling their imaginations with the pictures which bring the saint alive 
in his environment. Here M. Cognet writes very soberly, and even 
leaves us not quite sure about dramatic incidents in Vincent’s early 
life such as his capture by pirates. He will not allow that he actually 
worked, later on, in the galleys to test conditions there. No matter. 
The story of Vincent's fs realisation of his vocation, and of the 
branching roads along which it led him, is sufficiently well known to 
dis us from recapitulating it here, though not from becomi 
well acquainted with Fr. Leonard, C.M.’s books about the saint, which 
are still accessible, we hope. The photographs are not only enchanting, 
but a real history lesson, ioe many are taken from old engravings which 
show us the world that St. Vincent saw and that we can see no more. 
They show not only buildings, but the social life of his time, both its 
grandeur and its grim — What is constantly interesting is the 
response that seemingly hardened or superficial men and women of 
the world give when they are convincingly appealed to. There is so 
much latent generosity, even heroism, wheh is awakened by example, 
and astonishes not least those in whom it is awoken. And St. Vincent’s 
work endured and multiplied. Even Florence Nightingale had to learn 
her work from nuns; and nursing done in St. Vincent’s spirit ran no 
risk of sinking from a vocation to a profession. 


The Book of Mary, by Henri Daniel-Rops (The World’s Work 25s). 
T= BOOK, translated by Alistair Guinan, with fourteen illustra- 
tions in colour, begins with a section called “The Quest for Our 
Lady Mary.” Part II provides the documents concerned with Mary, 
scriptural and apocryphal. Mr. Guinan reminds us that the word 
“a hal” is used in two different ways. The first means simply 
false, the other and original meaning is hidden away; as though it 
contained material too sacred to be generally divulged, so it was 
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disguised by being ascribed to some ancient author. The books found 
in our Bibles but not in Bibles due to the Reformers, do not altogether 
suit the name apocrypha used in either sense. For our part, we (on 
the whole, with St. Jerome) dislike the documents dealing with Our 
Lady and the holy Childhood. They embroider and vulgarise the 
sacred text with all sorts of miracles. True, most of them were written 
to gratify a forgivable curiosity dissatisfied with the very reticence of 
the gospel-narrative. The author, in his chapters six, seven and eight, 
makes well-balanced remarks on these writings, some of which may 
well contain elements of truth, and Mr. Guinan adds many useful 
notes. We like especially Mr. Daniel-Rops’s lines on the reticence 
with which the gospel-account of Our Lady should be treated. 
Publicity about Our Lord’s mysterious birth would have been appal- 
ling to her in her lifetime, and prominence given to her would have 
been confusing during years when Christians lived in a polytheist 
world. However, the allusions to her in both East and West as the 
Second Eve laid a firm foundation for her future cultus. 


God in Modern Philosophy, by James Collins (Routledge 40s). 

N THIS woRK Professor Collins of St. Louis University examines 
[ue treatment of the problem of God in a large number of philo- 
sophers from Nicholas of Cusa up to Whitehead on the one hand 
and the existentialists on the other. The author is a most conscientious 


and widely-read scholar, and the book should prove very useful for - 


study-circles and seminars. It also amounts to a study of modern 
philosophy under a particular aspect, which is at the same time the 
central problem of metaphysics. There are useful notes and an 
extensive bibliography. 

The final chapter is entitled “Towards a realistic philosophy of 
God.” The author regards this realistic theism, based on St. Thomas 
and enriched by themes from St. Augustine and Newman, as some- 
thing in the making, not as something already made. And he is more 
concerned with indicating a programme than with developing its 
content. Indeed, he could not be expected to fulfil this latter task in 
what is predominantly an historical analysis. So it is really no criticism 
of the author if one says that the reader who wishes to know whether 
there is a God or not will not find the answer in this volume. 


The Assent of Faith, by Henry Bars (Burns and Oates 21s). 


N view of the English title given to Fr. Bars’ Croire ou l’Amen du 
I seis it will probably be an encouragement to most readers to see in 
the Preface: “I do not claim even to pose all the problems of faith... . 
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Of those which have received classical treatment, not one is dealt with 
for its own sake.” Not, then, another analysis of the act of faith. 

Faith is a virtue. So none of us possesses it in more than a limited 
degree. And this book is about the living experiences of those who 
have (Catholic) faith. With a courage and sincerity, for which many 
a reader will be deeply grateful, Fr. Bars analyses the ups and downs of 
our faith stressing more its sinking feelings, its alarms and doubts and 
depressions, than its moments of triumph and confidence. The book is 
divided into four parts, which deal with: the weaknesses of our faith, 
at some length; its elations, more briefly; the give and take of its 
love-making with our will; its married life with our creative intelli- 

ence. 

, It is a short book, and moves in vignettes rather than systematically. 
But these are rich in thought and interest, and the style is doy 
packed. Fr. Bars is a professional philosopher and sometimes writes as 
such, in both medieval and contemporary terms; more often he moves 
in neighbouring climates of thought; but his book makes fairly severe 
demands on the reader all nen 

The translation is by Ronald Halstead. 


St. Paul the Apostle, by A. Penna, C.R.L. Translated by K. C. Thompson 
(St. Paul’s Publications 30s). 


R. PENNA, as Secretary of the Biblical Association in Italy, 
D ublished in 1947 and revised in 1951 a voluminous book on 
St. Paul of which this is a smoothly written condensation. An 
approximate chronology of the Apostle’s life and the dating of the 
epistles is a useful guide, and we agree that A.D. 67 is the safest year 
to which to assign his martyrdom. In so comprehensive and learned 
a work, we are bound to feel differently about this or that detail. 
Thus we cannot think St. Stephen’s speech in his defence was, even 
at the outset, “‘tactful” or that his invective became “unexpectedly 
biting.” But Dr. Penna shows great insight into St. Paul’s mind and 
feelings, not least into the loneliness of his last years. It is strange that 
if indeed St. Paul did go to Spain, as he had hoped to do, there is no 
account of the journey, and apparently only two allusions were later 
made to it. We cannot but regret that so much space, however 
valuable, was given to the Pastoral Epistles if this involved giving so 
little to the letter to the Colossians and (was it an Encyclical?) to the 


Ephesians, with their doctrine of the Pleroma. However, Paul’s 
constant preoccupation with the Mystical Body of Our Lord is in no 
way understated. 


For centuries Irishmen have made pilgrimages 
in the footsteps of their saints. To-day they are 
joined by pilgrims from many countries, but 
the holy places remain as free of commerciali- 
sation as they always have been. 


Lough Derg, Croagh Patrick, Knock Shrine... 
A lonely lake surrounded by moorland and 
heathery hills, a bare mountain rising above 
the shores of Clew Bay, a tiny church perched 
on a hillock among the rolling downs of East 
Mayo... each is the scene of a different 
devotion. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 
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‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains not one but four medically 
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